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LEOTER OP TRANSMITTAL 



To J. Harry LaBrum, Esq« 

President, Philadelphia Board of Public Education 
% dear Bilr. LaBrum, 

The Special Committee on Nondiscrimination herewith transmits the 

V 

results of its study in fulfillment of the charge made to it ”to formulate for 
consideration of the Board a statement of policy as well as guidelines for the 
development of programs in the areas concerned with integration”. 

The Board of Public Education on June 25, 1963, at the recommendation 
of the Committee, expanded its 1959 policy of nondiscrimination to "state 
explicitly that integration of both pupils and staff shall be the policy of 
The Board of Public Education"* As part of the same resolution, the Ccnimittee 
was also "instructed to conduct its study and to report the facts with recom- 
mendations for such other or further action that may be necessary or advisable 
in fostering integration of pupils, teachers and staff". 

The Committee has attempted to follow these instructions. Separate 
recommendations as they were ready have been brought to the Board at intervals 
during the past twelve months and have been adopted* 

The report now offered includes numerous other recommendations con- 
cerning curriculum, personnel, and school facilities which if implemented 
promptly the Committee believes would increase at once the degree of integra- 
tion in the public schools and raise measurably the quality of educational 
achievement in the areas of most need. 

There are other recommendations no less essential which will take 
a longer time to achieve. These are based on new concepts of school organi- 
zation, school buildings, and curriculum and can only be realized at an in- 
creased financial cost to the community. The Committee however believes 



these reoomnenciations to be the heart of the program, it is offering and of 
the utmost importance in achieving integration in the schools and in raising 
all the public schools of Philadelphia to a standard of general excellence. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ADA K. H. LEWIS, 

ELIZABETH M. GR.EE^IPI^LD, and 
^ ROBERT 17. WIUiIAIl®, JR. , ESQ. 

(For the Committee) 
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PREFACE 

The following report of the Special Committee on Nondiscrimination of The 
Philadelphia Board of Public Education has several different components* 

It is a description of an e3q)6riment in using community leaders as members of 
an inclusive committee with members of the Boas^d of Education and members of the 
staff of, the school system, all working together in close conjunction. The report 
as completed is the work of this enlarged Advisozy Committee to the Board of 
Education* 

The first section of the report is also a chronological account of the commit- 
^ ment of the Board of Education to a positive policy of fostering integration in the 

public schools* This section includes the policies passed by the Board of Education 
and the administrative actions for implementation* It also contains background 
material for the better understanding of the racial composition of the schools* 

There were three major subcommittees of the Nondiscrimination Committee, each 
under the chairmanship of a member of the Board of Education: Committee I - Sites, 
Buildings and Facilities (dealing with the School Plant); Committee II • Curriculum; 
Committee III -• Teacher Training, Recruitment and Assignment* Each subcommittee 
composed of its own report, which vias then reviewed by the Drafting Committee and 
approved by the general Nondiscrimination Committee. Each subcommittee report 
appears as a separate section, with a list of its recommendations* 

The areas of concern of the three subcommittees were interlocking* Consequently 
the material used in each section is somewhat repetitive althou^ considexed from 
different angles* Recommendations also are often overlapping and sometimes appear 
in only sli^tiy varying forms in the separate sections* The drafting committee 
^ decided that this repetition lent strength to the report in that it demonstrated 

that the same solutions were recommended after consideration of different aspects 
of the problem* 

The conclusion of the report again asserts the need of achieving integration 
in the public schools within a framework of educational improvement and lists the 
steps that have been taken to begin work toward the goal as well as those that 
in the immediate future and those that will take longer to realize* As its final 
recommepdation and basic to the success of the program of integration the report 
discusses the establishment of a department in the school system of Intergroup 
Relations and Integration and of a Citizens Advisory Committee on Integration* 

-i- 
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The work of the Committee on Nondiecrimination i^as undertaken as a result of 
repeated presentations from various school and community representatives at the 
Budget Hearings in the fall of 1962« These complaints charged overcrowding and 
lack of facilities coupled with teacher shortages and poor achievement in certain 
of the schools in sections of the city with predominantly Negro population* 

In 1962 other forces in the city also were voicing discontent vrith the general 
quality of the public schools* There wei?e also objections to the strong influence 
over the educational department exerted by the Secretary and Business lianager and 
criticism of the Board of Education for not obtaining adequate tax sources from 
the Pennsylvania legislature for the needs of the schools. 

Under the leadership of the recently elected President, J. Harr^r LaBrum, Esq., 
the Board of Education moved simultaneously on several fronts to meet the criticism 
of the community with positive constructive action. 

The sudden death of the Secretary and Business lianager of the Board in the 
summer of 1962 underscored the necessity of making a survey of the business depart- 
ment. This task was assigned to the firm of Worden and Hisberg and its recommenda- 
tions for modernization are in the process of being implemented, 

A separate report of a Proposed Job Evaluation Plan of all classified posi- 
tions in the school system, in both the instructional and business departments, 
has been completed by Dr. Edward B. Shils (June I 964 ). 

Previous to the Worden and Risberg study the dual system of organization in 
which the Superintendent and the Secretary and Business llanager were of equal 
authority had been changed by action of the Board of Education to a unit control 
type in vdiich the Superintendent is the chief exscutd.ve of the Sctool S^tem^ 

In 1963 the Board of Education authorized a Comprehensive Survey to be made 
of the school system by Dr. William R, Odell of the School of Education, Stanford 
University and his associates* The Comprehensive Survey is still in progress and 
will be completed as of February 1965, Certain recommendations by Dr, Odell have. 



however^ already been approved and Impleinented* The budgetary and fiscal aspect 
of the public school system are now centered in the office of a Finance Director 
responsible to the Superintendent of Schools in accordance with the imit control 
organization. A Personnel Office has also been newly established. 

The intensive study vdiich is being conducted by Dr. Odell and his staff in 
maz^ areas of the school system permitted the Committee on Nondiscrimination to 
focus its research and exploration on the collection of racial data and the total 
range of racial problems in the schools. A policy of the Board of Education 
instructed the Nondiscrimination Committee to work closely with Dr. Odell and the 
Survey specialists. Nany of the recommendations which the Survey will make will 
also strengthen the recommendations of the Nondiscrimination Committee for foster^ 
ing integration. 

Dr. Odell states that Survey recommendations in the following areas will be 
pertinents 

1. Instructional Materials 

2. Curriculum Development 

3* Personnel 

A* Attendance Boundaries 

5« Community Relations 

6. Evaluation of Instruction 

7» Administrative Organization^ 

The members of the Nondiscrimination Committee including everyone totaled 
approximately 100 persons and the meetings absorbed many hours of time. Many 
members, both professional and volunteers, spent additional hours in research, 

^ checking, planning, and writing special reports. 

One of the interesting and encouraging side results of the combined work of 
w comiroinity membears with staff and Board membeiTS has been the increased understanding 

and respect developed for one another »s point of view. It was a new way for the 
school system to work on a project and it was not all smooth sailing. New 

1. Lilemorandum from Dr. William R. Odell 

to Chairman of Nondiscrimination Committee July 7, 1964 
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procedures were often needed and the chairman often resorted to frank improvisa- 
tion. At one point, because of differing views, four valuable community members 
resigned. Other able people replaced them. A new subchairman took over the thorny 
problems of the Sites, Buildings and Facilities Committee where the difficulties 
had centered and the work went on. Committee meetings were often prolonged while 
strong and sometimes opposing views on how to achieve integration were expressed 
and recommendations were hammered out. 

The entire committee is in general agreement with the recommendations reached 
in the report. In a committee of about 100 individuals, however, it is unavoid- 
able that some minority opinion should develop. If any member wishes to record a 
minority opinion on any specific recommendation it ivill be included when the 
report is published in the autumn. 

As the months passed, the Committee like “The Ship that Found Itself” began 
to pull together. Certain definite measures to correct some of the worst condi- 
tions*in the predominantly Negro schools were recommended to the Board of Education 
and put into effect. Plans took shape for future recommendations that would help 
integration. 

Reports from other cities studying like problems began to be published and 
the Nondiscrimination Committee had the benefit of the thinking contained in them. 
The Allen Report developing the K-4— 4—4 Plan was particularly helpful. The policy 
guidelines of the Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission^ appeared in l-fey 1964. 

The approach to integration outlined by the Commission is very close to that of 
the Philadelphia Nondiscrimination Committee. To quote from the Commission, "The 
purpose of desegregation and improved quality education are interdependent and 
must be pursued simultaneously. Efforts to achieve integration should never be 
conducted so as to diminish the quality of education.” 

1. Report of the Advisory Committee to the State Education Commission of New York 

2. Penn^lvania Human Relations Commission — Policy Cruidelines for Fuller 
IntegratjL n - May 26, 1962 
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Ihe two subchairmen, Mrs. Albert M, Greenfield and Robert W. Williams, Jiy, Esq,, I 
not on3jr took complete responsibility for the work of their individual coianittees 
but were also invaluable to the general chairman in the Steering C<anmittee piawyi-^wg 
and in helping to formulate policies to be brought to the Board of Education for 
adoption. Without them and without the tireless, unflagging help of the Associate 
Superintendent in charge of School-Comraunity Relations, Mr. David A. Horowitz, 
and the Coordinator for Human Relations, Mr. Louis R. Ballen, this report could 
not have been writeen. 

A great many other people also helped. The Superintendent, Dr. Allen H. Wetter j 
and his staff at all levels made information on school operations freely available. 
As policies were adopted by the Board of Education, the Superintendent and his 
staff i mm ediately put them into effect, althou^ often this meant long hours , of 
added work and consultation. 

The Committee members, too, were faithful in attendance and responsible in 
^ecuting special assignments. 

It is now my privilege as chairman to thank all these people who contributed 
to the completion of the Committee’s task. If the report in its recommendations 
provides the Board of Education with a workable plan to move toward a nd eventually 
achieve integration in the public schools of Philadelphia the time and effort will 
have been well spent. 

Ada H. H. Lewis 

Mrs. John F. Lewis 
Vice-President 

The Board of Public Education 
Chairman 

Special Committee on Nondiscrimination 
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SECTION I 



COMMITMENT OF THE BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
TO THE POLICY OF FOSTERING INTEGRATION 






REPORT OE THE SPECIAL COMITTEE ON NONDISCRIMINATION 

OP 

THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OP PUBLIC EDUCATION 



SECTION I 

COMMITMENT OF THE BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
TO POLICY OF R)STERING~ INTEGRATION 



APPOINTi4ENT OP On PeLruaxy 6> 19^3 » the president of The Board of Ptthlic 

BOARD COMMITTEE TO 

REVIEW POLICY ON Education appointed a special committee to review the 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Board’s policy on nondiscrimination. The charge to the 
committee stated: ’’•••It shall be the responsibility of this special committee^ 

after appropriate consultation, to formulate for the consideration of the Board a 
statement of policy, as well as guidelines for the development of programs in the 
areas concerned with integration,” 

The situation which led to the appointment of the committee was a compleK one, 
characteristic of the problems affecting large city school systems throughout the 
United States. 



BACKGROUl'TD Philadelphia is a city of approximately two million people. 
Approximately 250,000 pupils were enrolled in the 252 public schools in June 1963. 



TABLE I 

NUMBER OP SCHOOLS AND POPULATION 



SCHOOLS 
Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 
Technical Hi^ 



NUIffiER 

199 

31 

19 

3 



NUMBE R OF P t lPIIS 

151,538 

48,089 

43,248 

4,663 



TOTAL 252 



247,567 
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RACIAL The percentage of Negro pupils has risen rapidly in the last 

COJ^OSITION 

OP PUPILS seven years# 



TABLE II 

PERCENTAGE OP NEGRO PUPILS 





1251 


1958 


1959 


i 960 


1963 


1964 


Elementary 


45 


47 


49 


51 


56 


57 


Junior High 


39 


41 


42 


45 


54 


56 


Senior High 


30 


30 


31 


32 


36 


33 


Technical High 


34 


37 


40 


43 


46 


49 


Over-all 


41 


43 


_ 41 


47 


, 5_2„ 


.. 53 



Prom Table II it can be seen that the non-white population in the Philadelphia 
Public Schools is now 53^t and it is e:q>ected to increase xmtil about I960 at which 
time a leveling off will begin# Tlie percentage of school population of Negroes is 
greater than the percentage of the over-all population of Negroes in Philadelphia# 
The 1950 census figures for Philadelphia show 18#2^ non-white; the I960 figure is 
26# 7/3 and the figin?e for June 1964 is approximately 29^?* The I960 population pro- 
jection is that the non-white percentage will be about 45^ of the total population# 
The racial composition of the school population as of June 1963 was as fol- 
lows: Miite including Puerto Ricans and others - 47/3* Negro - 33fo* 

The Puerto Ricans are classified in the census figures in Philadelphia as 
white# They are relatively few in numbers - #08^ of the entire school population# 
They present the usual problems in assimilation of an immigrant group handicapped 
by both language difficulty and color variation# The school system has given the 
Puerto Rican pupils certain special aids including the use of Spanish-speaking 
teachers and school-commimity coordinators in schools where we have a considerable 
number of Puerto Rican children# There should .be further study of the special 
needs of this group but this report does not include such a study# ITany of the 
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reconmendationSiPs-rticularly those in the section on curriculuiny will help the 
newly arrived Puerto Hicans along' with other pupils in the school system* 

There are three main reasons wl^y the attendance of Negroes in the public 
schools is so much larger than the percentage of Negroes in the population; 

1* There is a larger percentage of white adults past the child-hearing 
years in the city than there are Negro adults in the same categozy* 

2* The birth rate of the Negroes is greater than tilat of the whites* 

3. White parents are using the parochial and independent schools to an 
ever— increasing extent* In June of 1963f there were 247f587 pupils 
in the public schools; 128,000 x^ere non-^7hite (52%)* In the paro- 
chial schools in June of 1963, there were 147*283 children in attend- 
ance, of whom approximately 10% were non-white* The independent, 
non-parochial schools have perhaps a school population of 15,000, 
including a scattering of non-white children* 

Prom Table II it is evident that the percentage of Negro pupils in the 
Philadelx^hia Public Schools increased* The percentage of Negro professional 
personnel also increased in the same period* Approximately 30% of the teaching 
staff are now Negro* It should be noted that as of June I964, the Philadelphia 
Public Schools had integrated ti/o-thirds of the professional staffs of the ele- 
mentary schools, all but two of the professional staffs of the junior v>*igh 

schools, and 100% of the professional staffs of the senior and technical high 

1 

schools* 

m 

DISTRIBJTION OP NEGRO In the four and a half years betvreen October 1959 
PROFESSIONAL PEPuSONNEL 

and June I964* 19 elementaiy, 2 junior hi^, and 4 
senior high schools received Negro professional personnel for the first time* 
This left 68 elementaiy and 2 junior high schools as the remaining schools out 
of 252 schools with entireOy white professional personnel* 



1. See Table III* 
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^ Jtme 1964, only 7 elementary schools had entirely Negro faculties; 124 had 
both races represented on the staff. All the senior and technical high schools 
and all but two of the junior high schools had both idiite and Negro professional 


personnel. 






TABta: III 

* PERCatTASE (g SCHOOIfl WITH lOTBaAfeD PRCFESSIOMAL PEHSOmEL 


SCHOOLS 


OC'KBEa 19;9 


JUNE 19&li. 


Elementary 


56% 


6^ 


Junior High 


S5^ 


93H 


Senior High 


78^ 


100^ 


Technical High 


10QS6 


VXfjL 


• 


TABLE 17 




* NUMBER OF SCHOOLS WITH NO WHITE PROT’ESSIONAL PERSOWNET. 


SCHOOIS 


OCTOBER 1959 


JUNE 198ilt 


Elementary 


9 


7 


Junior High 


0 


0 


Senior High 


0 


0 


Technical High 


0 


0 




TABLE V 




^ NUMBER OF SCHOOIS WITH NO NBORO PROFESSIONAL 


PERSONNEL 


SCHOOIS 


OCTOBER 1959 


JUNE 196Il 


Elementary 


87 


6S 


Junior High 


4 


2 


Senior High 


4 


0 


Technical High 


0 


9 



* Ibicludes 'teachers and adsdnis'bratoz^ 



Table IV gives the number of schools vdth no vdiite personnel as of June 1964. 
Table V shoifirs the number of schools vdth no Negro personnel as of June 1964* 
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CURRENT PROGRAM For more than 20 years the School District of Philadelphia has 

REIATIONS pioneered in the development of good human relations* Seminars 

for professional staff have been conducted continuously, beginning with a study of 
the nature of prejudice and new concerned with practices in intergroup education* 
Revisions of courses and guides used in the schools today bear evidence of the 
constructive work >diich curriculum planning committees give to human relations. 

Li the guide ''Social Studies in the Elementary Schools - September 1956" the first 
objective mentioned reflects the P hi l a delphia School System*s attitude toward human 
relations education* "The Ability to Get Along With Other People" is in^lemented 
at all grade levels with several suggested units of study* At the secondary school 
level the "American History and Government Course of Study - September 1954" offers 
topics such as: "Maintenance of Good Ihtercultural Relations," "The Imporbance of 

Our Basic Human Rights," and "The Role of Government in Maintaining and Increasing 
Human Rights*" 

Close working relations have been established and maintained with ^ rgani on ** 
interested in intergroup relations and integration* Activities have been conducted 
involving pupil.s and teachers, principals and administrators co-sponsored jointly 
by the School District and such organizations as the Anti— Defamation L e a gue of 
B*nai B'rith, the Comnittee on Race Relations of the Society of Friends, the Fellow- 
ship Commission, Fellowship House, the Jewish Community Relations Council, the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, and the Urban League* 

The staff of the School^ommunity Relations Office and of the Curriculum Office 
cooperated fully with the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction in the 
development and use of the recently published guide "Our Greatest Challenge - Human 
Relations*" The Schools Committee for Human Relations, consisting of principal 
representatives from the eight school districts presented this guide and a study pig n 
for the guide to their respective district staffs* ' 
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^SO, in 1959, at the urging of the Educational 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Equality League and other organizations, the Board of Public 

Education stated its firm belief in a policy of nondiscrimination* 

WHEREAS, The Board of Public Education seeks to provide the 
best education possible for all children; and 

WHEREAS, the Educational Eqaality League and other organizations 
have requested the adoption of written policies for full intern- 
racial integration of pupils and teachers: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the official policy of The Board of Public 
Education, School District of Philadelphia, continues to be that 
there shall be no discrimination because of race, color, religion 
or :^tional origin in the placement, instruction and guidance of 
pupils; the emplojmient, assignment, training and promotion of 
persomel; the provision and maintenance of physical facilities, 
supplies and equipment, the development and implementation of the 
curriculum, including the activities program; and in all other 
matters relating to the administration and supervision of the 
public schools and all policies related thereto; and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that notice of this resolution be given 
to all personnel. 

All programs and services of the schools in Philadelphia liave always been open 
to all students without regard to race or religion. There is at present not a 
single facility or program offered in the schools that is not being used by Negro 
pupils. There has long been an open enrolOment policy in Philadelphia which has 
pezmitted pupils to attend schools outside their school boundaries where there was 
jroom • approximately 15,000 students use this - 10,000 Negro and 5,000 white 
students. Three accelerated schools have no boundaries but draw students of high 
ability and achievement from anywhere in the city. Forty percent of the students 
in the Masterman Laboratoiy and Demonstration School (4th to 9th grades) as of 
March 1964 were Negro. The all academic Philadelphia High School for Girls had 
20^ Negro students in attendance and the all academic b(^a Central High School had 
75S Negro students in attendance. 







^ Survey - June 1961 
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The Music and Arts programs have been extended to include aftea>-school and 
Saturday sioming activities on a city-wide completely integrated basis* The 
athletic program is also integrated and includes games with nei^boring teams from 
the parochial high schools* 



H 
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ACTUAL SCHOOL Despite the dimensions of the intergroup activities and the 

SITUATION IN 1963 , , 

many areas of integrated curricular and extracurricular 

programs, and despite the Intent of the 1959 policy to provide the best education 

possible for all children and to have no discrimination on racial grounds, the 

general situation in 1963 gave the school system and the community great concern* 

The Philadelphia Public School System had been acutely aware for some time 
of the educational problems raised by the rapid increase in our minority population 
and their concentration in cramped city nei^borhoods. The result, as far as the 
schools are concerned, has been massive overcrowding in these areas, particularly 
in the elementary and junior high schools; a large increase of school pupils with 
limited background, unused to urban living; a measurable drop in educational 
achievement within certain schools; administrative difficulty in the same schools 



in maintaining stable and esqperienced faculties* As a result of these rapid 
population changes, these schools also have become predominantly Negro in school 

f 

attendance* V 

The public hearings on the 1963 budget and on the building progcm reflected 
the community's concern over overcrowded schools; de facto segregation; part-time 
classes; the large number of continuing teachizig vacancies — all luisolved problems 



in the area of integration* 
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CREATION OP This general acknowledgment on the part of both the Board of 

BOARD committee: on 

NONDISCRIMINATION Education and the community that the situation needed study 
and action led^ in Februazy 1963^ to the creation of the Board Committee with the 
unwieldy name of ''Special Committee on Nondiscrimination of The Board of Public 
Education." 

The Board of Education as a body has been involved in the passing of policies 
requested by the Committee* The Vice-President of the Boards lirs* John F* Xewis^ 
has served as chaizman* 

The following members of the Board served on the committee: 



Dr. F* Bruce Baldwin, Jr. 


Mr, 


Dr* Frederic H* Barth 


Mr, 


Joseph Feldman, Esq, 


Mr 


Mrs* Albert M* Greenfield 


Mr, 


Mrs* John B. Kelly 


Mr 



Robert W* Williams^ Jr*> 



Harry G« Kuch 
Joseph A* McDonough 
Ralph If* Pitman 
E* Washington Rhodes 
Alvin A* Swenson 
Esq. 



DATA SURVEI 



SCHOOL Soon after the appointment of the Board Committee on Nondiscrimination 
DATA 

it was determined that discussions be held between staff representatives 
of The Fhiladel^ia Public Schools and the Commission on Human Relations <»i the 
possibility of collecting and summarizing school system data in order to know \d.th 
some exactness the dimension of the problem in the schools as it affected the edu- 
cation of the Negro school population. 
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SOCIO- Much later in the committee deliberations, at the suggestion of the 
ECOHQIIIC 

DATA. Curriculum Committee, socioeconomic characteristics of six areas of 

Philadel]?hia were compiled from the i960 Census Tracts and other pertinent pub- 
lished data to give a realistic sampling of the various backgrounds from which the 
Philadelphia school children come. 

SCHOOL Ihe school system data were collected and summarized under the follow- 
SySTEil 

DATA ing general categories: 

1. Facilities, including age of school, overcrowding, part time 
and class size. 

2. Transfers and busing. 

Enrollment in junior and senior hi^ school courses. 

4. Achievement, Intelligence quotients, and dropout rates. 

5« Teaching Staffs. 

6. Textbooks and equipment. 

Though much of the substantive data now desired was in the Research Division 
of the central school administration, it was not broken down by race nor grouped 
under the special categories thought to be pertinent for the present review. 

During the past 30 years racial designations have been gradually dropped 
from individual pupil records. At the present time we have no Viray of identifying 
individual pupils or teachers by race although we can determine the over-all 
racial composition of the pupils in any school by means of the head count on the 
June lionthly Report. 

A questionnaire was prepared and sent to the principals of all schools wi*ih 
instructions that the information be supplied in the form requested including the 
racial designations for all (categories. The information was collected in i^y of 
1963, subsequently coded by the School-Community Relations Office and machine 
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processed by iibe Commission on Human Relations at the expense of the school system* 
The summary was returned to the school system as its exclusive property* 

All the schools in the Philadelphia system were included in the Data Survey, 
classified under three headings* 

A Schools — under 30^ Negro enrollment (119 this category) 

B Schools - 70^ or more Negro (102 in this category) 

C Schools - from 30^ to S^fo Negro (42 in this category) 

(Rote - C class was added out of numerical order to complete the record of 
all schools*) 

Each school retains a copy of its completed questionnaire* This data will 
be of continuing value in checking progress* The school data collected by no 
means provide a full-scale study in depth between the three classes of schools or 
the students in them and their achievements* 

The data were collected iti May of 1963 and in certain areas, particularly of 
overcrowding and part-time classes, are no longer exact* Nevertheless, it is im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion from the infoimation gathered that the B schools 
(those having 70^ or more Negro students in attendance) were definitely inferior 
in all major categories to the A schools (under 30^ Negro students in attendance) 
or in most instances to the C schools (from 50 to 6Sfo Negro students in attendance)* 

This had happened without any deliberate intent of racial discrimination, but 
the effect on the quaUty of education afforded the children was undeniable and 

very much the concern and responsibility of The Board of Public Education and its 
administrative staff* 



^ schools total 263* Table I gives a total of 252 schools* 
The difference between these two figures is due to the iT^n iugi on of 14 
annexes of elementary schools for the purpose of the Data Survey as 
independent organizations. 
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FACILITIES - Because they were in the older parts of the city* the 

INCLUDING SIZE OF 

SCHOOL, OVERCROWDING, median age of the school buildings of group B schools 

PART TBiE AND CLASS SIZE 

was slightly older - 42*5 years for B and C schools 

against 39.2 for A schools. 

Because of the density of population in the neighbcrhoods, the B group schools 
also had, in May 1963, more part-time classes, the greatest overcrowding, the 
largest percentage of classes with 40 or more pupils. 





A 


B 


C 


OVERCROWDING 
(10^ above capacity) 


5% 


31^ 


12.5^ 


NUMBER OF 
PART-TBiE CUSSES 


0 


74 


12 


MEDIAN CLASS SIZE 


35.5 


36.8 


35.3 




pupils 


pupils 


pupils 


PERCENTAGE OF CLASSES 
WtTH ENROLLMENTS OP 
M)RE THAN 40 PUPILS 


16.$^ 


Z3% 


16.8^ 


PERCENTAGE OF CLASSES 
VJITH ENROLLMENTS OF 
LESS THAN 30 PUPILS 


16.2^ 


10.2!S 


12.9^ 



TRANSFERS The material in this category is highly technical and difficult to 
AND BUSING 

summarize. In general it showed a high rate of mobility of school 
population, particularly in the B group of schools, (70^ or more Negro students) 
with freg^uent transfers in and out of any particular school as the families moved. 

Data from the Division of Educational Research state that 10^ of all pupils 
changed residence one or more times during the I963-64 school year. In an 
individual school the percentage of ch^ge could reach lOQ^; that is, a con?)letely 
new student body between September and June. 

An entirely different group of transfers represent those requested under the 
open-enrollment plan which allowed parents, at their e:qjense for transportation. 
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to send children to any school in the system v/hich was not operating up to capacity. 
# • 

In 1961, 15,000 children went to schools out of their geographical school "bound- 
aries by this arrangement - 10,000 Negro and 5fOCK) white children.^ 

The "busing program is equally difficult to summarize since busing is used for 

* 

4 different purposes by the School District of Philadelphia. As of June 19^5, 7t300 

children who live in distant parts of the city where homes are far removed from 
the schools, where there are no pavements, and where road hazards are serious, 
were bused to elementary school S| 2,100 children were being bused to schools be- 
cause of the reconstruction of obsolete buildings on the same sites | 1,275 chil- 
« • • 

dren, handicapped in various ways, were being bused. In addition, a busing program 
to relieve overcrowding has been used for some time. Mien the data was compiled 
prior to the new city-wide review of all school boundaries, 2,500 children were 
bused from overcrowded to underutilized schools. The pupils were transported in 
classes at the 4th and 5‘fch grade levels and were considered part of the organiza- 
tion of the school from which they were bused and to which they returned for the 
6th grade. However, the children to be bused beginning September 1964 will be 
integrated into the receiving schools. The total number of children throughout 

9 

the system who were being bused in June 1963 was approximately 15,000. 

EHROLDfflNT IN In May 1963, slightly more than one-half of the junior 

JU]^II0R AND SENIOR 

HICrH SCHOOL COURSES high school students were Negro (52.5/^)« Of the total 
number of students, both white and Negro, in the ninth grade (last year) of the 
junior high schools, 33^ in the Academic Course were Negro; 64.6^ in the Practical 
Arts Course were Negro; 60.3/S of the Commercial Course (not College Preparatory) 
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ana 4a.3> of Commeroial and Language Course (College Preparatory) were Negro 
students, m numters, 1,951 of the 8,668 Negro pupils enrolled in the ninth grade 
of The junior hi^ schools were taking the Academic Course. Of the total number of 
7,852 white students in the ninth grade of the junior high schools, 3,V76 were 
enrolled in ih© Academic Cours©* 

At the senior high school Jevel, 33.3^ of all students were Negro. The tab- 
ulation that follows was for all grades and all courses in the senior high schools 
in May I 963 . The starred courses are College Preparatory. A study of the tabula- 
tion shows that College Preparatory and Commercial A, both high content courses, 
had 3,177 of the total 14,621 Negro students. The largest ntunber of Negro students 
was enrolled in Commercial B and C - 4,209 - and represented 42.3$S of the total 
students enrolled. These courses lead to positions of clerk and office worker 
below the grade of secretary. One thousand seven hundred sirty-five Negro students 
( 72 ^ of the total students) were in the Modified Course and 1,982 Negro students 
(56^ of the total) in Trade Preparatory - both low content courses. 

Following is a table showing all students enrolled in Junior and Senior High 
School Courses: 



^ENROLLMENT IN JUITIOR AND SENIOR HICH COURSaS 



Junior High School (9th Grade) 

** Academic 

Practical Arts 
Commercial 

** Commercial and Language 



May 1963 



White 


Negro 


Total 


^ Negro 


3,565 


1,754 


5,319 


33.0 


1,721 


3,137 


4,858 


64.6 


2,355 


3,580 


5,935 


60.3 


211 


-12Z 


408 


Ms! 


7,852 


8,668 


16,520 


52.5 



TOTAL 



^MtOLLMENg IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH COURSES 

May 1963 " 

(continued) 



Senior School 

(10th, 11th, and 12th Grades) 

** Art 

** College Preparatory 
Commercial A 
Conmercial B and C 
Distrihutive Education 
General 

** Home Economics 
Homemald.ng 
industrial Arts 
Modified 
Itoic 

Occupational Shops 
Trade Preparatory 
Vocational Agriculture 
Hospital Practice 

TOTAL 



White 


Neero 


Total 


^ Negro 


172 


23 


195 


11.8 


11,889 


2,622 


14 , 5U 


18.1 


763 


555 


1,318 


42.1 


5,753 


4,209 


9,962 


42.3 


129 


75 


204 


36.8 


7,255 


2 , 644 . 


9,899 


26.7 


32 


40 


72 


55.6 


52 


215 


267 


80.5 


543 


121 


664 


13.2 


661 


1,765 


2,426 


72.8 


70 


116 


186 


62.4 


223 


291 


514 


56.6 


1,513 


1,928 


3,441 


56.0 


230 


10 


240 


4.2 


11 


7 


18 


38.9 


29,296 


14,621 


43,917 


33.3 



E»TROLLiOTT 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 



It is very difficult to say id.th any certainty why so large 
a proportion of the Negro students enrolls in the least 



challenging hi^ school courses and why so relatively few are preparing themselves 
for collie* 



Certainly the poor records shown in the follovrf.ng portion of the data survey^ 
of achievement tests at the sixth grade level are a very important part of the 
answer, A child who cannot read at grade level cannot hope to handle college 
preparatory work. It becomes more and more apparent that the mastery of reading 
is the basic essential which must at all costs be learned by every normal child 
and that the schools must address themselves primarily to this task. 



* Data does not include Puerto Ricans 
Courses leading to college 
1, Data - Achievement and IQ — Category IV 
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Hiere are undoubtedly other reasons that have kept nany Negro students 
capable of academic work, from choosing college preparatory courses. First] 
perhaps, is the question of mfjney. College education is expensive and time- 
consuming. Until now in Philadelphia there has been no free city college. 

Die community college which has recently been established will provide some 
fonanoial relief. To the student, and often to the parents, the office job 

obtainable at the successful completion of a Commercial B or C course seems 
the only practical answer. 

i-jany of the Hegro leaders, particularly many of the ministers, state firmly 
that often the student does not find the needed guidance at school to under- 

the more difficult task, to exert that last ounce of effort, to try at least 
for admission to college or other post high school education. A gmieral sense 
of low expectancy in pupil performance seems to prevail in some schools on the 
part of the staff. She students respond by losing any interest they mi^t 
have developed in the hard and unremitting task of learning. Ofter they drop 
out or school entirely^ or content tliemselves with the relatively 
work of the General or (trade Preparatory courses. 

Undoubtedly, too, until very recently, there was the conviction on the 
part of Hegro parents and students alike that no effort on their part could lead 
to suoess in the highly competitive rtite world T*ioh deliberately shut them 
out. So little effort was therefore made. 

^is particular aspect of the situation is changing very rapidly. More 
and more Negro parents realize that a sound education culminating if at n il 
possible in college, is the surest way out for their children from tho restricted 
lives they themselves have led, that expanded opportunities will open up if 
the children have the educational requirements. 



2. Data-Dropouts— Category IV 



V 



The enrichment, "Higher Horizon" type^ programs introduced into several of 
the high schools in Philadelphia have had very encouraging results in increasing 
steadily if slowly, the number of students, white and Negro wlio take the more 
difficult courses and go on to college or other post-high-school institutions* 

On the basis of the enrollment data here summarized there is much work still 
to be done by schools and by parents to raise the educational goals of the stu- 
dents* The school must give the sound preparation so essential from the earliest 
years* But the parent must help, too, with years of patiently sustaining at home 
the child's ambitions; of helping him to form good study habits; of steadying him 
through the troublesome years of growing up* 

There are relatively few and there will be fewer simple undemanding jobs 
left in the adult world* All the children in the United States of whatever .race 
in order to function successftfLly in this complicated technical civilization, 
must be trained to use their full potential* The Negro child has the added need 
to bridge the gap caused by the long denial of educational opportunity and the 
resulting occupational rewards* 

ACHISVE3'!ENT, In this category the data dealt with the educational 

INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT, 

DROPOUT RATES success or failure of the children in the group B 

schools (70^ or more Negro students) as contrasted with the group A schools 
(under 30^ Negro students) and the group C schools (30^ to 6955 Negro students)* 



1* Curriculum - Section III 
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Qnly the "icedian'' score was used for each school in determining both the 
achievement level and the XQ of the school* This means ^ of course^ that if 
101 scores are arranged from lowest to highest - the "median" or middle one- 
the 51st — has 50 scores below it and 50 above and that there is a great range 
of ability from lowest to highest in every school and every individual class. 

The data as collected has many limitations. For exaii5)le, no individual 
comparisons of achievement and IQ records of children were made on the basis of 
socioeconomic status rather than racial origin. No comparative studies were 
made of the equally well-placed vrtiite and Negro child or of the high socioeconomic 
Negro and low socioecon^oic white or the reverse* 

The data shed no light on the effects of background and experience on 
intelligence as presently measured, and yet most authorities now believe this 
to be of great in^iortanee in motivation for learning. The data survey on 
transfers of pupils makes it plain that there is a great deal of pupil mobility 
in the Philadelphia Public Schools. But no study vjas made of how much actual 
absence from school during the year was sustained by how many pupils and the 
effects of such absence on achievement. 

Hie reliability of IQ tests has been seriously questioned. It is difficult 
to frame a test that is not based on previous knowledge by the students of 
words and their usage. There seems to be evidence that the IQ score itself 
varies from test to test, and that imder optimum learning conditions a greater 
potential for learning than that recorded in the text can assert itself. 

In the school data a general correlation exists between the IQ's and the 
achievement scores. However, there is enough variation to allow for the theory 
that differences in learning conditions can weaken or strengthen achievement 
regardless of the indicated potential. The achievements in terms of median 
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scores for the Philadelphia elementary schools for reading and arithmetic tests at 
the 6th grade level were as follows: 

Using the figures 6*0 as the median score in Grade 6 for reading: 

of the A schools achieved the grade score of 6*0 

30$^ of the B schools achieved the grade score of 6*0 

62^ of the C schools achieved the grade score of 6*0 

Using the figure 6*5 as the median score in Grade 6 for arithmetic: 

93^ of the A schools achieved 6*5 or better 

25 ^ of the B schools achieved 6*5 or better 

60 ^ of the C schools adtiieved 6*5 or better 

These median scores above are for the 196 elementary schools consisting of 

93 Group Aj 77 Group B; and 26 Group C schools* 

With less than one— third of the B Group schools achieving grade proficiency 
of 6*0 or better in reading at the sixth grade, and only one-fourth achieving 
6*5 grade proficiency or better in arithmetic, it is obvious that too many of 
these children are not leaming the basic skills they will need for a productive 
life in a highly technical civilization* 

DROPOUTS There are 11 senior and technical hi^ schools in Group A schools, 

5 in Group B schools and 6 in Group C schools* The figures on 
dropouts show that 3 of the Group A schools, 4 of the Gtoup B schools all 
6 of the Group C schools had a dropout rate of 30^ or more* The fact that all 
of the 6 Group C schools used in the computation as against 4 of 6 Group B 
schools had at least 30^ dropout rate is very surprising in the light of their 
considerably better record in achievement and should be further studied* A very 
high dropout rate for both B and C schools is one more indication of the failure 
of the schools to meet the educational needs of these students* 
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TEACHING In the categories dealing elth the teaching staffs, information showed 
STAFF . 

that there were more teacher vacancies' in the B than in the A 

schools, some 20^ fewer teachers with 12 or more years eaqjerience, slightly more - 

7 $ of the newer teachers with less than three years experience, 10^ less teachers 

with Masters Degrees, 10^ more of the special 60-day appointments*^ 

The percentage of teachers with 12 or more years of experience was: 

A Schools - 54*5^ 

B Schools - 34*1^ 

C Schools - 39.5^ 

The percentage of teachers with less than 3 years of e3q)erience was: 

A Schools — 1^*9^ 

B Schools - 
C Schools ^ 19*6^ 

The percentage of teachers with Masters Degrees was: 

A Schools - 39*1^ 

B Schools - 29*$^ 

C Schools - 39.3^ 

From the point of vieif of staff integration it was significant that the 
figures showed predominantly Negro staffs were found in the predominantly Negro 
schools* In B schools, 65*4^ of their faculties were Negro, in C schools 17^ 
and in A schools, a token 2.5/5* It is important to remember that this is a racial 
tabulation and does not reflect the quality of the teachers as rated j^rofessionally 
by the principals of each school* 



1, Teacher vacancies : In Philadelphia the definition of a vacancy is a class 

in which there is no regularly appointed teacher but which is covered by 
a qualified substitute* 

2* 60-day appointments: This is an arrangement to allow persons with teaching 

experience to qualify for permanent teaching positions without examination 
after a satisfactory 60-day period of continuous substituting* Such teachers 
have been placed in areas of critical shortage* It is expected that the new 
professional assignment authority will obviate the need for the continuation 
of this category* 



I 
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SUI'lMARy CP TEACHER RATINGS - BASED ON PRINCIPALS* EVALUATIONS 

January I 964 
Elementary Schiaola 



District 


A B: B 




c 




D 


E 


1 


569 


76.3 


175 


23.5 


2 




2 


544 


79.3 


138 


20.1 


3 


1 


3 


334 


81.5 


72 


17.6 


4 




4 


481 


72.5 


177 


26.7 


5 




5 


366 


75.3 


115 


23.7 


4 


1 


6 


461 


77.0 


135 


22.1 




2 


7 


377 


78.9 


99 


20.7 


2 




8 


439 


80.7 


104 


19.1 


1 




TOTAL 
City Aver. 


3571 


77.4 


1015 


22.0 


21 


4 



Junior ELgh Schools 



District 


A & B 


% 


C 


55 


D 


E 


1 


170 


67.5 


SO 


31.8 


1 


1 


2 


163 


77.9 


44 


21.1 


2 




3 


134 


77.9 


35 


20.3 


2 


1 


4 


214 


81.3 


44 


16.7 


5 




5 


146 


67.6 


68 


31.5 


1 


1 


6 


167 


. 73.2 


61 


26.8 






7 


73 


64.6 


39 


34.5 


1 




8 


137 


68.2 


64 


31.8 






TOTAL • 
City Aver# 


1204 


72.8 


435 


26.3 


12 


3 



A - Excellent 
B - Good 
G - Average 
I) - Barely Passing 
B - Failing 

o 

ERIC 



SUMMARY OP TEACHER RATINGS - BASED ON KlINCIPALSf EVALUATIONS 



January 1964 
Senior Hig^ Schools 



District 


A & B 


— r~ 


c 


cf 


D 


S 


1 


190 


85.6 


31 


33.9 


1 




2 


104 


71.2 


41 


28.0 


1 




3 


198 


76.4 


61 


23.6 






4 


236 


75.1 


74 


24.6 


1 




5 


176 


74.9 


57 


24.3 


1 


1 


6 


276 


81.7 


5S 


17.2 


1 


3 


7 


235 


85.5 


39 


14.2 


1 




S 


299 


82.6 


62 


17.1 




1 


TOBLL 
City Aver« 


1704 


79.2 


423 


19.8 


6 


5 



A - Excellent 
B - Good 
C - Average 
B - Barely Passing 
B - Failing 



TEXTBOOKS AND In the data £6r textbooks and supplies and equipment the 
EQUIFNBNT 

questionnaire z*equested only the judgment of the principal vdthout 
asking for details or setting up standards* The judgment of the principals regard- 
ing the adequacy of textbooks indicated that they rated their schools adequate or 
fairly adequate as follows: 

A Schools (under 30!? Negro enrollment) • 91*6^ 

B Schools (70J^ or more Negro enrollment) 74»5^ 

C Schools (30? to 69? Negro enrollment ) $3t3? 

The judgment of the principals regarding the adequacy of supplies and equip- 
ment indicated that they rated their schools adequate or fairly adequate as follows: 
A Schools (imder 30? Negro enrollment) 93 «3? 

B Schools (70? or more Negro enrollment) 7B*4? 

C Schools (30? to 69? Negro enrollment) _ 8S*1? 

In other woxds^ 25*5? of the B schools^ S«4? of the A schools, and 16*7? of 
the C schools did not have an adequate supply of textbooks $ and 21*6? of the 
B schools, 6*7? of the A schools, and 11*9? of the C schools did not have suffi- 
cient educational supplies and equipment in the judgment of their principals* 

SCX^IOECONCtnC The limitations of the data compiled by the School District of 
DATA 

Philadelphia became apparent when the results were summarized* 

The need for some socioeconomic infozisation led the committee to request a 
sampling from six selected areas in Philadeli^ia, The maps of these districts 
and the tabulation of characteristics follow: 






1 
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SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF SIX AREAS OF PHIIADELFHIA 

Six areas of the city were chosen for an analysis of characteristics descriptive of 
standards of living and well-being* Three of the areas are those generally considered 
to have the highest concentration of handicapping social and econoniic conditions whim 
include unemployment ^ low incomes, poor housing conditions, lioiited education, hi^ 
rates of crime, illness, and Infant mortality* The other three areas were chosen for 
conparison* The six areas are outlined below on a map showing the distribution of 
youth population age 5 to 14 in the I960 Census* 



o 

ERIC 



GBaMANTOWW 
A Schools — 3 

B •• - e 

c »» 



NORTHEAST 
A Schools 
B '» 

C « 



MANTUA 
A Schools - 0 



B 

C 




NCRTH PHIIADELFHIA 
A Schools - 0 
B •• - 43 

C " -__6 

49 

Percentage of Popula 
5 to 14 Years 01 
I960 



A Schools - Under 30^ Negro 
B Schools - J0% or more Negro 
C Schools - 30^ to 69^ Negro 



I960 

PHILADELPHIA CENSUS TRACTS 

PHILADELPHIA CITY PLANNING COMMISSION 



0 ! 














SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF SIX AREAS OP PHILADELPHIA 





iNorth 

Phila# 


j South 
Phila. 


, 1 Mantua 


r German- 
1 town 


• 

Oak Lane 


North- 
: ! east 


Unemployment Rate - Males.... 


11.4i5 


11.2^ 


12.4^ 


1 — ^ — 
j 4.5^ 




2.6^ 

t 


Educational Attainment 
Average of median 
grade levels.^ 


8.7 


8.2 


9.0 


1 

j 

! 11.4 

! 

2.6 


11.1 


i 

1 

( 

' lliO 


Family Incomes 

% under ^1,000 yearly 


!a.a 


8.7 


1 

» 

j 

7.9 


2.2 


1.4 


io 1,000 to $1,999 yearly.# 


|11#1 


11.9 


11.2 


3.7 


3.3 


1.7 


Public Assistance Grants ‘ 
Total Recipients per 1,000 
of population## ;##### 


146 


168 


158 


19 


7 


4 


ADC recipients per 1,000 
population under 18# ####•• 


31.5 


374 


322 


1 

41 


8 


8 


\ 

Housing Conditions j 

^ homes oumer occupied# ••# I 


1 

I56.3 


35.5 


31.8 


55.5 


74.9 i 


I 80.0 


^ deteriorating dwellings#! 


21 #8 


27.7 


31.0 


6.4 


2.4 


1.5 


io dilapidated dwellings## #| 

1 


5.3 


7.9 


7.1 ; 


1 0.9 


0.1 


0.2 


1 

Mobility of Population • 

% moved in 1958-60 1 


32#5 

t 


22.6 1 


1 

1 

31.3 1 


1 

24.4 


19.3 


31.3 


Crime Rates 

i'lajor crimes per 1,000 | 

population ; j 


24.7 


14.2 


1 

! 

25.8 




6.3 


6.9 


Boys* arrests per 1,000 
population (est#) 


22; 7 


22.8 


29.1 


11.3 


5.7 


2.6 


Infant Mortality 
Rates per 1,000 
live births# #••;#•######## 


45.6 


35.4 


34.9 


24.9 


30.4 


17*4 


Tuberculosis Death Rate 
Per 100,000 estimated 
population 


17.6 


28.7 


9.9 

i 


7.2 


10.5 


3.5 



North Phila ; 
■South Phila ; 
Meutua ; 
GermantoTOi ; 
Ogle Lane ; 
Northeast : 



Vine to Roosevelt Ext#, 6th and Germantown Avenue to the Schuylkill 

T?harton to South, River to River 

Market to PRR and Girard, J.fetntua to 48th Street 

Roosevelt Ext# and Wister to City Limit, Stenton to Wissahickon 

Wingohocking to City Limit, 5th Street to Wister and Stenton 

North of Cottman to City Limits 



June 25, 1964 
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SOURCES OF DATA FOR DESCRIPTIQW 
^ SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTmifi TICS OP SIX AREAS OF PHILA.DTgTP^Ta 

Data on Population, lftxen9)loyment. Educational Attainment, Housing and Mobility 
of Population derived from Reports by Census Tracts, U«S* Census I960. 

Data on Public Assistance Grants taken from a Januaiy 1964 Statistical Report 
of “Persons Receiving Public Assistance in Philadelphia by Census Tracts, 

First Half of hpril 1962“ prepared by Research and Statistics, Philadelphia County 
Board of Assistance. 

Data on l&jor Crime Rates taken from Police Department Statistical Report 1962. 
Juvenile Statistics “Summary for December and 1963“. 

Areas covered by police districts or by combinat ..ons of districts approximate the 
boundaries of the six az*eas included in this analysis. 

Data on Infant Mortality, Tuberculosis Death Rates ax^e taken from the Department 
of Public Health 1962 Statistical Report. The rates used are for the districts 
most nearly comparable in coverage to the areas used in this analysis. 

The Map of Philadelphia by “Distribution of Population, 5 to 14 years old“ was by 
Philadelphia City Planning Ccmomission. 

The North Philadelphia area is Area B described in a “Fact Book for North Philadel- 
phia**, a stu^ by Ten5)le lMversity*s Sociology Department* Some of the data used 
for North Philadelphia was taken from that study* 



June 1964 
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The selected three areas in North Philadelphia, South Philadelphia, and 
l^tua (a section of l/est Philadelphia) are generally considered to have the 
highest concentration of handicapping social and economic conditions which in- 
clude unenQ)loyinent, loi^r income, poor housing conditions, limited education, 
high rates of crime, illness and infant mortality* 

Ihe data compiled underscored the close parallel between the socioeconomic 
levels and school achievement* The categories chosen for the socioeconomic tab- 
ulation are those used in the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964* These were used 
to understand the nature of the problem faced hy the school system and also to be 
prepared to gain maximum assistance from the resources of the new Act* v 

All three also have a high percentage of Negroes in the population and are 
served by group B and group C schools, . 

Sixty of the sixty-one Educational Improvement Program Schools (those selec- 
ted in 1963 for special educational help) and six of the seven schools with spe- 
cial educational programs under the auspices of the Ford Foundation are also lo- 
cated in these three areas, 

AREAS OF GREATEST SOCIOECONOlilC HANDICAP 



AREA 


No, of Group 
A Schools 


No, of Group 
B Schools 


No, of Group 
C Schools 


E.I,P, 

Schools 

_ - 


Ford 

Foundation 

Schools 


North Fhila. 


0 


43 


6 

- - 


30 

. . 


7 


South Phila, 


0 


11 


X 


S 


0 


llantua 


0 


S 


0 


6 

1 


0 



e ; 

ERLC 

MiaillliffHitTITiaiJ 
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other three areas chosen for comparison are of higher socio- 
C@MPABISON economic levels* These are selected areas from Gezmantown^ Oak 
Lane^i and the Northeast* The Germantown area is one of recent residential integra- 
tion idiere the new Negro population includes many clergymen^ doctors^ lawyers^ 
psychiatrists^ teachers and university professors* A growing number of Negroes^ 
also from middle to hi^ educational and economic levels^ live in the Oak Lane 
district. Very few Negroes live in the Northeast area* 



AREAS SRTPOTED FOR COMPARISON 



AREA 


No* of Group 
A Schools 


No* of Group 
B Schools 


No.of Group 
C Schools 


No* of 
EIP 

Schools 


No* of Ford 
Foundation 
Schools 


Germantown 


3 


a 


3 


1 


0 


Oak Lane 


a 


2 


6 


0 


0 


Northeast 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 



With the results of the combined data in hand, the size and seriousness of 
the educational problem were clearly apparent* It is a problem b^ond any easy 
solution, rooted in social deprivation of many kinds, but certainly aggravated by 
widespread inadequacy of school services and facilities. 

At this juncture there is no profit in trying to assess the blame for the 
failures of our schools and those of other great cities (all of which have 

conqjarable findings) to teach successfully the children of our crowded inner 
cities* 

A Progress Report of the Panel on Educational Research and Development to the 
United States Cammissioner of Education, discusses the situation on a national 
basis in a chapter entitled «The Deprived and the Segregated*" 
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are younpters suffering from one or more handicaps, handicaps 

other handicaps - youngsters on the hardship end of 
family income, home atmosphere, skin color, scores on IQ 
in +^I the home in the community, location of the community 

in tne Nation, and motivation. They are mostly the children of the 
poor, usually the children of Negroes, Puerto Ricans, mountain peo'ole 
wno have migrated to Midwestern cities, .lorkers in service jobs, people 
in depressed rural areas. * 

nei^borhood after heighborhood across the country, more than half 
of each age group fails to complete hi^ school, and 5 percent or fceer 
go on to some form of hi^er education. 



"!Eie blame for this condition attaches to many placefe besides the 
schools; indeed, the schools are among the few institutions that 
seriously attempt to remedy it. The schools have struggled, by thenH 
selves and with the help of foundations, to master the conditions of 
w reverse the decline of schools in declining 

nei^borhoods. lilany small-scale experiments— small in terms of the 
inil extent of the problem— show that the education of the deprived. 

aaid segregated can be improved. But the problem in its full extent 
r oinst aus % 



2he Philadelphia school staff, even without the School Survey Data 
and the socioeconomic sampling of the overcrowding and educational lag in the 
predominantly Negro neighborhoods, bad already instituted various' es^rerimental 
programs to try to improve educational opportunities. 

In 1963, Philadelphia was deeply involved in the Great Cities School Improve- 
ment Program for public schools supported by the Ibrd Foundation and was, in 
^963, in the third year of elaborate curriculum enrichment and experimentation 
in seven selected schools in an effort to find new ways to bring equality of 

educational opportunity to disadvantaged schools and their immediate communities 
within a great city. 

The other ameliorative programs had been devised to accelerate the learning 
process and stimulate educational motivation for the underachieving student 
and are enumerated and discussed in the Curriculum Report.^ 






1* SECTION III of this report. 



She Educational Soaprovement Program hegun in Octoher of "by The Board 

of Public Education on recommendation of the Committee on Nondiscrimination 

was the first large-scale effort to attack the learning problems at the very 

beginning of school life for children of inadequate educational backgrounds* 

1 

The program is discussed in detail in the Curriculum Report • 

I 

PUBLIC VIEWS loamediately following the receipt of its task« the 

AND COOPERATION 

SOLICITED EX committee invited representatives of interested community 

COMMITTEE ON 

NONDISCRIMINATION organisations to a series of public hearings held during 
March and April of 1963 • 

Presentations at the public hearings were made by the following: 

Fellowship Commission - Ur« Maurice B. Fagan 
Commission on Human Relations - Mr« Christopher Edley 
Philadelphia Chapter of the American Jewish Committee - 
Mrs* Leon C* Sunstein, Jr* 

Philadelphia Public School Council - Mr* David B* Rotenberg 
American Civil Liberties Union - Mr* Paul Davidoff 
Philadelphia Teachers Association - Mr* Charles W* Twining 
Citizens Committee on Public Education - Dr* James Batts 
Educational Equality League - Hr* Floyd L* Logan 
Philadelphia Federation of Teachers - Miss Celia Pincus 
Urban League of Philadelphia - Mr* W* Thacher Longstreth 
American Jewish Congress - Mr* Nathan Edelstein 
In lieu of appearing at the central public hearings « the H<mie and School 
Council elected to work at the district levels* 



1* SECTION III of this report 
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The civic groups called for a statement of policy endorsing integration by 
The Board of Public Education. Included in the recommendations advanced by those 
presenting testimony were those dealing with de facto segregated schools ^ programs 
for conqaensatory education; further development of intergroup education; teacher 
training^ recruitment and retention of teachers and their assignment to schools 
were needed. Those who appeared before the committee were in con^lete agreement 
on increased public participation in the affairs of the school system, and the 
setting of guidelines in establishing criteria for the selection of new school 

sites, and in the inplementation of a program of equal opportunity for both pupils 
and teachers. 

Eeoommendations from these gro»g)s at the public hearings 

COTIC (ffiOUPS AT evidenced consensus in the following areas; 

PDBUC HEaRIMGS ^ 

1. The immediate adoption of an affirmative poUcy of racial 

2. The creation of a specific new department or division in the adminis- 
trative structive of the school district to iaiplement more effectively 
the policy of integration. 

3. The extension of the Great Cities School ^oprovement Program. 

4. The examination of existing and propose" school facilities, services, 
and materials in terns of adequacy to meet pupil needs. 

5. The fostering of integration as an inqportant criteria in the selection 
of new school sites. 

6. The continuation and expansion of programs of con^>ensatory education. 

7. The extension and enrichment of the present program for the academically 
talented child. 

8. The establishment of a personnel office responsible for teacher 
recruitment, training, and retention. 
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9. The need for a more vital and active program of intergroup understanding.^ 

DISTRICT At the same time that the public hearings were being conducted in 
REPORTS 

the central Administration Building^ the Board committee requested 
the district superintendents to e:q)lore local school needs and to submit their 
recommendations to the Committee on Nondiecrimination. This was handled in 
various ways. The usual pattern was for a district committee to be formed under 
the chairmanship of the district superintendent of that school area. These 
committees drew their members from the home and school associations of the district 
schools and from other neighborhood leaders. This was the first effort on the part 
of the school system to solicit a con^rehensive e:q)ression of neighborho od opinion 
on school needs. 

The districts were asked to draft recommendations concerning the following 
areas: 

1. School plant and facilities^ both existing and proposed. 

2. Con^ensatory education for the disadvantaged child. 

3. Acceler&t 0 d programs for the academically talented child. 

4* School-community relations^ including increased study of intergroup 
problems and pressures. 

The districts did not consider the technical administrative area of recruit- 
ment > training and assignment of teachers. The reports were submitted in May 
and June of 1963* The recommendations showed the same concen^as that evident in 
the papers presented at the public hearings. 



1 . A con^rehensive report of the general and specific recommendations of the 
participants appears in the Summary of Testimony Given at Public Hearings 
Before the Special Committee on Nondiscrimination^ published in June 1963 - 
on file in the School-Community Relations Office 
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The districts shoa-jed interest in the abandonment of unsafe buildings^ more 
and better schools; and better facilities, including lunchrooms and school li- 
braries at the elementary school level* All reports stressed the desirability 
of smaller class size; more textbooks and supplies; a realistic approach to 
teaching basic reading and number skills; and more challenging accelerated pro— 
grams for the academically talented* There \is.s interest also in stimulating 
academic motivation through after-school enrichment programs; in attacking the 
dropout problem; and in appraising trade courses and commercial and vocational 
education in terms of developing saleable skills* All districts advocated great- 
er efforts in the recruitment and the retention of qualified teachers* These are 

a summary of the essential recommendations and mirror the concern of the districts 

1 

vath quality education and equal educational opportunity for all the children* 

EXPANSION OF C014N1TTEE It was obvious from the deep public concern evidenced 
ON NONDISCRIMINATION 

MEMBERSHIP in public hearings and from the reports of the dis- 

tricts that there was a need to expand the committee of The Board of Public Bdu- — 
cation to include civic representatives i-dio were avjare of community currents and 
had already given thought to the conditions the Board now sought to correct* 

CCMMUNITY At the time xirhen neighborhood members were being chosen for 

REPRESENTATIVES 

the district committees and during the period of general ex- 
ploration through the public hearings, the Chairman of the Committee on Nondiscriiii- 
ination held a series of conferences with staff from the Commission of Human Re- 
lations, the Urban League, the Fellowship Commission, the President of the Home 
and School Council, the Superintendent of Schools, the associate and district 
superintendents, and the staff in the School-Community Relations Office* 

1* Both general and specific recomnmdationa of the eight district committees 
and the names of the participants in the districts idio drafted the recooh* 
mendations appear in the published Summary of District Reports on Equal 
I' Educational Opportunities - on file in the School-Community Relations Office* 
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THREID IMJOR As a result of these conferences there evolved a list of leaders 

SUBCOJiaOTEBS 

CREATED from the school and the coimnunity groups* Prom this list^ after 

a joint consultation of the three suhconmittee chairmen, individuals rere asked to 
serve on the Committee on Nondiscrimination which ihen became an advisory committee 
of the Board of Education* A general plan of organization was formed* Three major 
subcommittees were created, each under the chairmanship of a member of the Board of 
Education and each assigned an important area for study and lecommendation* They 
are as follows: 

Committee I - Sites, Buildings and Facilities 

Committee II - Curriculum 

Committee III - Teacher Training and Personnel 

The membership of each subcommittee was biracial and was drawn £om a wide 

variety of community organizations including Civil Rights groups* Two monbers 

• # 

from the Home and School Council executive committee served on each, subcommit tee* 

PLAN OP Each major subcommittee also included individual members from the 

ORGANIZATION 

original Board Commxttee on Nondiscrimination, and top profession- 
al personnel from the administrative divisions* 

The intent was that the committee members by serving as individuals rather 
than as stated representatives from the various groups in which they were acknow- 
ledged leaders could make a direct and concerted attack on the problem and formu- 
late recommendations without the need of returning for cumbersome organizational 
direction or affirmation* 

Ih oa?der to provide for coordination of the three subcommittees and their 
closely interlocking areas of concern, an informal Steering Committee was formed* 

STEERING This Steering Committee consisted of the -fcree Board of Education 
COJMITTEE 

Chairmen of the major subcommittees (which included the Chairman 
of the entire Committee), the Superintendent of Schools, the Associate Superin- 
tendent in charge of School-Community Relations and the Coordinator for Human 
Relations* 
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OPmScomS very swiftly. On June 17, a general meeting 

JUNE 17, 1963 was caUed of the enlarged Nondiscrimination Committee. 

Members of the district committees were also invited. The chainnan announced the 

formation and membership of three major subcommittees and their chairmen. 

Committee I - Subcommittee on Sites, Buildings and Facilities 

Mr. fialph W. Pitman,^ Chairman 
(subsequently followed in November 1963 by 
Robert W. Williams, Jr., Esq. 

Committee II - Subcommittee on Curriculum 

Mc*s. Albert M. Greenfield, Chairman 

Committee III - Subcommittee on Teacher Training and Personnel 

Mrs# John F. Lewis, Chairman (also chairman 
of the full committee) 

The first part of the meeting was concerned with the general review of the 
background research which had been done and a listing of the available reports and 
matexial for the ccmsnittee's infoimation study. 

The scope of each committee was outlined and a tentative timetable presented. 

The announced goal was to submit a con5>rehensive report and recommendations to The 
Board of Public Education in June of 1964. 

The chairman then opened the meeting to general discussion. There was an 
immediate and concerted drive by representatives from the district committees and 
by some of the individuals appointed from the community to the subcommittees to 
ask The Board of Public Education to adopt ijnmediately a new policy of positive 
integration to replace the 1959 policy of nondiscrimination. 

It was argued that an affirmative Board policy on staff and pupil integration 
would give substance and direction to the work of the three subcommittees and 
enable recommendations for in?)lemenii tion of specific programs to be made through- 
out the year as the needs based on evaluation and study became clear. The report 
at the end of June 1964 would then be a summing up of the progress made and an 
indication of the areas which required further study. ^ 

1 . Memorandum of the consensus of June 17, 1963 meeting, prepared by i 

Mrs. ^Ivia Meek of the Urban League at the request of i 

Mrs. John F. Lewis on June 20, 1963 
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After further discussion a motion was presented and passed ovei*whelining!L 7 by 
those present to request the chainnan to ask the Board for a revision of its policy* 
Subsequently^ at its next meeting on June 25> The Board of Public Education 
adopted the following resolution of policy: 

"••♦That the 1959 policy of nondiscrimination becaiise of race, 
color^ or national origin now be reaffirmed and eaqjanded to 
state e^licitly that integration of both pupils and staff 
shall be the policy of The Board of Public Education* The 
committee appointed to review the policy of nondiscrimination 
should be instructed to conduct its study and to report the 
facts with recommendations for such other or further action 
that may be necessary or advisable in fostering integration 
of pupils^ teachers and staff*" 

THE On June 7, 1961, a year and a half before the appointment of the 

CHISHOm 

CASE Special Committee on Nondiscrimination, Civil Action No, 29706 was 

entered in the United States District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
against The Board of Public Education and some of its officials by several parents, 
including Terry Chisholm in behalf of his son, Anthony* One of the charges in the 
con 5 >laint was that the Emlen School, 9$^ Negro, was overcrowded* It charged that 
room existed in nearby predominantly white schools to which the overflow Negro 
pupils could be conveniently bused* It further charged that the plan of the school 
administration to erect portable classrooms at the Etalen School rather than to send 
the children to the underutilized schools constituted an act of purposeful segrega* 
tion* 

The case has never been tried. In his action appointing the Nondiscrimination 
Committee, the President of The Board of Public Education specifically stated that 
the formation of the committee was not "prompted by any current litigation*"^ 

However, immediately after The Board of Public Education passed the policy of 
fostering integration (June 25, 1963), many of the groups interested in integration 
and several of the members of The Board of Public Education voiced hopes that the 
case could now be dropped if the Board would implement its strengthened policy*. 



1, See Charge of Committee • Section I 



I'lany people feared that any trial of the Chisholm case would cause acrimony 
and hostility that would hamper the work of the Nondiscrimination Committee and 
dispel the growing confidence in the ^ard of Education# 

^Qie NAACP which was providing counsel for the Chisholm case insisted on 
the Board of Education presenting a "plan of desegregation." !Ihe legal counsel ■ • 
for the Board of Education, on the other hand, contended that the School Board 
in Philadelphia was not guilty of official segregation under the meaning of the 
1934 Supreme Court decision and so could hot enter a plan of desegregation in 
settlemeni of a case which had never been tried# 

BIPIiErffiKEfi.ffi[ON Early in August 1963, a statement was drafted by three Boa 3 ?d 
PIiAN 

members of the Bbard of Education's Committee on Nohdiscrimina— 

4 • 

tion, after exploration of the points of difference with counsel for both 
sides and with representatives from certain of the Civil Rights groups# Die draft 
was entitled "A Statement for Approval by Hhe Board of Education as a Plan of Imple- 
mentation for its Announced Policy of Postering Integration#" 

It was accepted by the Board on August 20, 1963 » and filed with the Court 
as a pleading on September 24, 1963* 3Jhe Court then suggested two additional 
measures dealing with the assignment of teachers, including possible integration 
of staffs and the channeling of students from elementary and junior hi^i schools 
to promote integration # 

Die Board complied by directing the Superintendent tot ake necessary adminis- 
trative actions# On September 26, 1963, the Implementation Plan with the 
additional measures was accepted as a pleading in the United States District 
Court of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania and a continuance was granted 
in the case of Anthony Uhisholm, a minor et al, vs# the Board of Education et al# 

The Implementation Plan became the basis of the work of the Nondiscrimination 
Committee and its recommendations# The detailed plan plus the additional 
measures to carry out the instructions of the Court were as follows: 
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PI4N FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF FOSTBRING INTEGRATION POLICY 






4 



SHORT-RANC3E 

GOALS 

Sites, Buildings and Facilities 

1* To review school botmdaries and make reconmendations for modifi- 
cations and^ changes where research data would indicate this to be 
beneficial in helping to foster integration; proposed changes to 
begin within 60 days of September 1963 school opening date. Bound- 
aries should remain flexible and sensitive to population changes* 

2. The build^g program shall be reviewed with the intent of establish- 
ing priorities in all schools not yet under contract* • 

3* Sites for such schools shall also be reviewed with the aid of the 
City Planning Commission data to foster integration* 

4* Standards for new school buildings and facilities should conform^ as 
far as possible with the recommendations jointly agreed upon by The 
Board of Public Education and the City Planning Commission* 

5. Study will be made of underutilized schools, with the intent that all 
possible classrooms be used to obviate part-time attendance* This 
may result in some increase of busing but should help greatly in 
fostering integration, 

6, The administration will review busing now being conducted, because 
of overcrowding, in order to insure that the children become a part 
of the school organization in which they attend classes whenever 
their attendance is for the duration of one school year. 

7* The Research Department in addition to its present duties shall 
gather data that would aid in a continued fostering of integration 
and result in con^rehensive building plans directed toward the same 
end* It will make yearly studies, reports and recommendations to 
The Board of Public Education. 

B* The School-Comraunity Relations Division shall be charged with work- 
ing with the existing social agencies toward educating school officials, 
administrators, teachers, home and school associations, parents and 
the public at large in the positive benefits of fostering school inte- 
gration. In-service training in intergroup relations for teachers 
and principals should be provided on a school by school basis. 



Curriculum 

The tie-in of curidculum study with the Coii5)rehensive Survey is very close and 
much of this committee's work will be with the curriculum consultants* However, 
the findings of the Great Cities School In^jrovement Program are sufficiently positive 
for the committee to recommend immediately that criteria be developed to define the 



type of school which should have extra personnel assigned to it, in accordance with 
the Great Cities Improvsment Program, wii» 



1, T^t the admi^stration continue to train personnel, so that the program 
01 special help he e3Q)ande' as soon ae funds are available, 

Funds for the es^ansion of this program shall he considered as having 
a very hi^ pidority, 

2, !Ehat aii administrative review he made immediately of the method of 
allocations of textbooks and supplies and that a method he devised to 
cope i^-ch the disparity in needs of the various schools, and that the 
needs he met with the opening of school in September I965, with those 

schools having unfavorable allocations, at present, being given first 
priority. 



3, 3hat the Superintendent will place particular emphasis on the techniques 

° V ^ in-service education of new teachers and 

suhsti^tes, in the I963-64 school year, through in-service training and 
through concentrated help to teachers by principals and reading experts, 

4. M attempt shall be made to include instructional materials, readers, 
texts, and literature which give adequate and dignified treatment to the 
cont^butio^ and lives of Negroes and other minority group members in 
ikierican life and history, 

5* ilhat the committee review and make an intensive study of tiie intelligence 

ability grouping now in use in the 
Philadelphia spools. The testing program will also be referred for 
special attention to the Cfurriciaum Specialists of the Comprehensive 



Teacher Traininep and PeranytTiftl 



In this area much can be done by administrative action 
made the following requests to the Superintendent: 



and the committee ha s 



1, mt a list of available anticipated vacancies in promotional positions 

oe sent to all schools early in the fall, including those now appointive 
m character. 



2, ^at the possibility be explored of expanding the examination procedure 
o include giving examinations for positions of junior and senior 
school and technical high school principals and for assistant division 
^rectors. Position standards should be clearly defined and distributed 
to all candidates for promotional examinations - i,e,» elementary school 
principals, s^ior high school principals, special education school prin- 
cipals, technical high school principals and assistant division directors, 

!lhat the procedures ^vexning the use of the oral examination be stated 

clearly, that objective criteria for grading be developed and that the 
examining committees be biracial. « u uxiau 



3 . 
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4* That* dsrinl'be objectlva crirbazda for the selection of appointive 
positions be developed and that Infonnatlon be gathered on pro- 
cedures used for such selection in other cities. The criteria for 
all appointive positions shall be clearly stated and disseminated 
to ^ personnel. These standards shall include educational attaln- 

qualifications and position estperience. Such criteria 
shall determine whether an apjOicant shall be considered for appointment. 

5* That the problem of teacheavtransfer seniority privileges be studied 
and that consideration of the educational needs of the children be 
given first priority. 

be given to making teaching more satisfying in the 
difficult schools and that using the Great Cities Improvement Program 

^eriment as a departure point, special techniques and aid £ox‘ these 
teachers be developed. 

7* That the procedure of allowing persons on the eligible list to indicate 
the schools in vMch they prefer not to serve be reviewed, in the be- 
lief that it is unnecessaiy and hannful. 

8. Reassignment and rotation of teachers and principals shall be re- 

viewed and an effort be made to develop a program for such reassign- 
ment and rotation. ^ 

9. Steps will be taken to equalize the number of substitutes serving 
in each district throughout the system. 



4 






LONG-RANGE 

GOALS 



The basic concept for this part of the stuc|y is to consider what 
changes, or additions, in administrative units would best foster 



integration* k great many new concepts are being developed in various parts of the 
countxy and the committee would like time to e 3 q>lore and assess them. Among such 
devices are the school zoning department in operation in the New York schools; the 
new concept of regional schools now being tried out in Princeton; the emphasis on 
the bringing of community resources and citizen help to bear on individual schools, 



under school administrative supervision, as in the Great Cities Ihprovement Program, 
through school-home coordination; these are but some of the new techniques. All 
should have consideration. The greatest need for the committee is to devise as 



flexible a plan as possible, using whatever seems useful for the over-all objective. 
The committee again wishes to reiterate that in this long-range planning it would 

e3q)ect to rely greatly on the experience and knowledge of the Comprehensive Survey 
staff for advice and guidance. 
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ADDITIONAL 



On Sejtember 25, 1963, The Board of Public Education directed 



AIMINISTRATIVE 
MEASUBES BUSSED 
ON SEPTEMBER 25, 
1963 



9 



the Superintendent to carry out the directives of the Court 



as of November 1, 1963t 



1. To freeze all teaching assignments and make no transfers to schools 



with a number of vacancies representing 10^ or less of the total number 
of teachers, unless an eligible list is long enough to fill all vacancies 



and secondary subject areas shall not be included. 

2. To grant no assignment preference to prospective teachers on eligible 
lists ?dth the understanding that if an assignment is refused, the 

candidate is to be offered no other assignment until all persons on the 
list have been offered an assignment. 

The Board also directed that: 



, of the OoBprehensive Survey Staff for advice and guidance. To furiiher this end, 

the action of the Board on August 20 included special resoluticns to clarify the 
i relationship of the Conprehensive Survey, being conducted by Dr. William H, Odell, 

to the Special Caomittee on Nondiscrimination in accordance with the statement 



in the city, except that assignments to vacancies in unique elementary 




RELA.TIONSHIP OP THE 
COIiPREHENSIVE SURVEY 
TO THE COMllITTES ON 
NONDISCRIMINATION 



In the long-range planning section of the Implementation 
Plan, the Committee on Nondiscrimination stated that it 
would rely greatly on the esi^erience and knowledge 



in the Implementation Plan.i, 
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*That the 1959 policy of nondiscrimination hecause of race, color or 
natioml origto now he reaffirmed and ^cpanded to state explicitly 
that integration of both pupils and staff shall be the policy of 
The Board of Public Education* The Committee ap^^ointed to review 
the policy of nondiscrimination should be instructed to conduct its 
study and to report the facts with recommendations for such other or 
further action that may be necessary or advisable in fostering inte- 
gration of pupiis, teachers, and staff*” 

and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That the fecial Committee on Nondiscrimination 
and its subcommittees be directed to maintain close liaison with 
the Comprehensive Survey team in order to have the professional 
guid^ce of Dr* Odell and his associates in implementing the 
committee’s recommendations* 

The Comprehensive Survey is nut scheduled to be finished until February of 

19^5* Such recommendations as are made on facilities, curriculum, and teacher 

training and recruitment will talce into consideration and will be in line with the 

over-all policy of The Board of Public Education of June 1963 for fostering inte- 

• « 

gration* Individual Board of Education members of the Nondiscrimination Conmiittce, 
as well as the Superintendent of Schools and his staff have consulted with Dr* Od el l 
and his specialists (1) in writing the implementing policies of Januaiy I 964 **, and 
(2) in formulating new procedures for examinations^. 

In the first progress report of the Survey, a recommendation to ihe Board of Public 
Education urged the immediate creation of a Personnel Department, and Dr* Elsbree of 
the Odell staff helped to screen candidates^. Another Survey recomm^dation accepted 
by the Board of Education, but not yet filled, is for a new appointment in the di- 
vision of School Plant coupled with a reorganization of that department. This is of 
great in^ortance to the work of the Nondiscrimination Subcommittee on Sites, Build- 
ings and Facilities since it will affect the choice of sites for new schools and the 
faciliTiies to be included.. Dii Odell or someone from his staff attended many of the 
general meetings of the Ctoramittee on Nctidiscriminaticn and also attended several meetings 



1. Supporting Policies of January I 964 - Section I of this report 

2. Examination Procedures - Section IV 

5« Dr. Nillard S. Ellsbree, Consultant for Personnel - Comprehensive Survey 



o 
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of the fiia^^QT subcommittees* Copies of riiinutes of all the committee meetings have 
been sent to the Survey Office* The general chairman of the Nondiscrimination 
Committee has felt free to confer vrith Dr« Odell as the need arose* The pending 
recommendation frcM the Nondiscrimination Committee to provide for continuing 
community involvement will be discussed id.th Dr* Odell in its relation to the 

Table of Organization which the Survey intends to recommend for the Philadelphia 
School System* 

POUCy ON Under the auspices of the Advisory Committee for Vocation- 

INTSGRATION OP 

APPRENTICE CIASSES al Education^ a policy for the integration of the Union 

Apprentice Classes tus^s formulated, i*e*, that the union 
members who recruit the membership of these classes be informed that all classes in 
September 1963shall be open to qualified Negroes and that any union refuses 

to accept qua lif ied Negroes into membership ifill not be permitted to use the 
facilities of the public schools for apprenticeship instruction* 

The foUovdng resolution on recommendation of the Special Committee on Nondis- 
crimination was passed by The Board of Public Education at its meeting on Tuesday, 
August 20, 1963: 

REVIVED, piat effective September 11, 1963, the facilities of the 
Philadelphia IHiblic Schools shall not be made available for. appren- 
ticeship training to any \inions that fail to accept qualified non- 
white applicants into their apprenticeship programs, and be it 

f 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Superintendent of Schools shall give 
notice of the above resolution to all unions that ftp f^ y' to'^The ' 

Board of Public Education for the use of any school facilities* 

The Board also passed on August 20 a special resolution accepting the need 

for establishing "Compensatory Education*" 

RESOLl®, That The Board of Public Education in its 
determination to provide equality of educational 
opportunities for all the children in its schools 
herewith accepts the responsibility of compensating 
for differences in the preparations with which 
children begin school by providing extra staff, sup- 
plies and facilities within its financial ability 
to do so in situations of demonstrated need* 
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laEVELOPMEKT OF 
EDUCATIONAL IlMOVEMENT 
PROGRAM 



During the sumer, the Steering Committee of the Non- 
discrimination Committee had met several times idth a 



committee from the Philadelphia Association of »400 
Negro Ministers*' discussing how education could be improved in the predominantly 
Negro schools, !Die ministers contended, and the achievement records of some of 
the schools sustained their allegation, that many of the children were not learn- 
ing the basic skills of reading and arithmetic in the primary years and were un- 
ready to perform competent work in the upper grades and the secondary schools. 

The Curriculum Subcommittee was already immersed in national studies of the 
needs for "compensatory education" in disadvantaged urban centers. Now the com- 
mittee determined to introduce a strong program of basic improvement, beginning 

with the first grades of those schools where the need was demonstrated to be 
greatest. 



The Resolution of August 20, quoted on Page 42, gave the authority of The 
Board of Public Education for such a program; $600,000 for initiating the pro- 
gram in 1963 and a $1,500,000 appropriation included in the 1964 budget. 

The Curriculum Subcommittee and the school staff worked intensively. Under 
the skillfux direction of Hr. Robert L. Poindexter, on leave from the position of 
Superintendent of District Four for this special assignment, the difficult task 
of organization was accomplished and the program began on schedule in October 1963, 



resolution, the Educational 
provement Program was introduced into 6l selected el- 
ementary schools to raise the achievement level in 
the academic subjects for the first year pupils in these schools. The achievement 
goal is at least grade level performance by every child who has the inherent abil- 
ity to do the work. Great emphasis is placed on reading and arithmetic in the ef- 
fort to raise the over-all achievement level of the pupils. Special help in many 
forms is offered to the pupils and teachers in the Educational Improvement Program, 



Two important features of the program include the reduction of class size to 
30 pupils and the elimination of all part-time classes*^ 



policies to give specifics for needed administrative actions. The policies were 

# 

classified under three general categories; Facilities, Curriculum and Instruction, 



1, It will he the policy of the Board of Public Education of Philadelphia to pre- 
vent the recurrence of part-time situations and to eliminate overcrowding as 
much as possible* This will be done by keeping school boundaries flexible and 
using all underutilized schools to the greatest possible extent, avoiding 
classes in other than school buildings. A more extensive use of busing to 
foster integration will be part of the general plan within a limit of approx- 
imately thirty minutes of travel time* Except in unique and unusual circum- 



stances, children will become part of the organization and activities of the 
receiving school and will be integrated into its classes* 

2. The open enrollment policy will continue v/herever space is available in the 
schools* 

3« i/hen it seems desirable The Board of Public Education will initiate various 
transfer programs whereby children in schools filled to capacity, with the 
consent of their parents, will be encouraged to attend other schools in order 
to foster integration. They will become part of the organization of the new 
school and will be integrated into the classes of that school. 

4. A master plan will keep all school boundaries flexible. It will be revised 
periodically so that our schools can best avcdd overcrowding and be integrated 

1. Educational Improvement Program is discussed in detail under Curriciilum - 
Section III of this r^ort* 



SUPPORTING POLICIES 
ADOPTED BY THE 
BOARD OP PUBLIC EDUCATION 
JANUARY 7, 1964 



In the furtherance of the Implementation Plan for 
Postering ^tegration, the Board of Education adopted 
on January '7f 1964# a set of additional supporting 



and Staff 



POLICIES RELATING TO PACTLITTES 
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to the largest extent possible# Feeder patterns ‘ involving’ the boimdaries of 
schools which graduate pupils to junior and senior high schools will he based 
on a consideration of the same factors# Research data from the City Planning 
Commission and the School District’s Research Department, indicating population 

shifts, . will be among the important criteria governing the selection of school 
sites# 

‘Ihe School District believes it can achieve meaningful integration by methods 

indicated in this Policy Statement rather than by the compulso 3 ?y interchange 
of pupils# 

POLICIES RELATING TO CURRICULUM MD INSTRUCTION 
1# All curricular and extracurricular activities will continue to be open to all 
pupils in terms of their abilities and interests. Every effort will be made 

to discover and utilize pupil potential to the fullest, on every level of 
ability# 

2# Staff services and materials will be provided to meet a n d overcome the special 
educational needs of pupils whose progress may have been impaired by an 
accumulation of handicaps. 

3. There will be a continuous evaluation of all educational programs and partic- 
ularly of specialized innovations such as the Ford Foundation Program and the 
iiiducational Improvement Program. Programs which are proved to be beneficial, 
as a result of evaluation, will be extended as funds permit. 

4» There will be increased emphasis on the preparation and use of instructional 
materials, readers, textbooks, and literature which will give adequate and dig- 
nified treatment to all ethnic and racial groups in American life and history. 

5# Actual class size will be reduced as rapidly as possible to thirty (50) in the 
elementary schools, twenty-five (25) in the junior hi^ schools, twenty-five 
(25) in the senior high schools. Class size will be reduced first in schools 
enrolling the greatest number of educationally handicapped children# Full- 
time kindergarten education for all eligible children will be provided as 
rapidly as possible# 
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POLIGIRS BTi!T. 4TING TO STAFF 

1. Teachers and administrators >dth special and appropriate talents and experi- 
ence idU be urged to accept assignment in all experimental programs. 

2. The Board of Public Education will promote racial and ethnic heterogeneity 
in all school faculties. 

3. The Board of Public Education, on the recommendation of the Progress Report of 
the Comprehensive Survey, authorizes the establishment of a Central Personnel 
Department for all school employes. This d^artment will make appointments on 
merit with increased racial and ethnic integration as a second ing>ortant con- 
cern. It will also be charged with the development of recruitment policies 
and practices designed to attract personnel representing all groups from a 

broad geographic area, and with the development of promotional standards and 
procedures. 

Following adoption of the above policies by The Board of Public Education, the 
administrative staff, in April 1964, developed a plan for the elimination of part- 
time classes and the reducclon of overcrowtog in classrooms. One hundred and ten 
schools will be affected by boundary changes anchor pupil transfers in S^tember 
of 1964. Included in the plans is a limited program of busing.^ About 
5,000 pupils will be involved in the changes in school assignments. Of these, 
about 2,900 will require busing. Besides relieving overcrowding, the new assign- 
ments will promote integration in 35 schools, of vdiich B schools receiving Negro 
students had previously either no Negro students or less than 15. 

The movement of The Board of Public Education and the administrative staff since 
the appointment of the Committee on Nondiscrimination in Februaiy of 1963 has been 



1. Section II- Sites, Buildings and Facilities 



one of steady progress toward the reaUzation of the policy statanent made in 

June of 1963. The coranitaBent laade hy the Board in the supporting policies passed 

in January of I 964 . has enabled the three major working subconmittees to plan new 

programs with confidence and to recommend the necessary administrative changes. 

The foUowing sections of the roport give in detaU both changes accompUshed 

through Board and administrative action and recommendations for the future made in 

each of the three subcommit.;ees and approved by the full Nondiscrimination 
CQmmittee« 
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REPORT OF THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON SITES. BUTLnTWns, A.ND FACILITTR^ 

I* INTRODUCTION 

This report of the Subcomndlttee on Sites, Buildings and Facilities of The 
Board of Public Education Committee on Nondiscrimination is directed toward the 
goal of achieving integration within the framework of a program for improvement 
of the levels of education. 

Through the course of its work, it has become obvious to the members of this 
subcommittee that the goal of integration cannot be achieved immediately, and 
that its ultimate achievement will require the strongest support of the community 
and all agencies of government* Despite this, factors that may impede progress 
must not obscure the principle that segregation, whether de facto or de .jure , is 
damaging to whites and Negroes and carries with it the loss by all concerned of 
the fruits of full democratic participation in the economic, cultural, and social 
life of the community. 

Segregated schools reflect these facts and the pupils in such schools cannot 
avoid the stigma of inferiority and the handicaps of discrimination* Their in- 
juries are not lessened by the de facto nature of the segregation, nor can they be 
fully removed by compensatory improvements in the conditions of the segregated 
group. For these reasons, the cornerstone of public education must be the binding 

) 

United States Supreme Court decisions which have declared segregated public educa- 
tion to be inferior education* These decisions are basic to future operations of 
public education* 

It is for these self-same reasons that The Philadelphia Board of Public Edu- 
cation in June 1963, dropped its long-standing policy of nondiscrimination in 
favor of the present policy of working positively for integration. How to implement 



/ 
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this general policy vdth regard to sites, buildings and facilities and related 
actions has been the charge to this subcommittee* IJhile it has been at work, the 
Board itself has already begun to implement its policy* The subcommittee believes 
that one important part of its role lies in spelling out clearly the basis upon 
which the current actions are being taken by the Board and to include such a state- 
ment in this report together id.th its comments and criticisms* lk)re important 
has been the subcommittee's attempt to focus upon the necessary nesct steps in a 
continuing program for promoting integration* It is with these recommendations 
that the bulk of the report is concerned* 

II* STO#aiRg OF RBCOMMEMDATIOMS 

The subcommittee * s recommendations are based on the following underlying 
premises: 

1« Changes in site selection standards, administrative reorganissation 
and over-all school planning are necessary to attain the Boai?d*s 
stated policy on fostering integration* 

2* New concepts should be examined without delay and instituted 
wherever feasible* They should be subjected to continuing study 
to determine how they can best be applied to achieve the primary 
goal of integrated and high quality education* 

3« The Board of Public Education must be firm in its resolve to put 
into practice those new steps which it may approve with the active 
assistance of civic organizations, home and school associations 
and the mass media* The school system must conduct an intensive 
program of interpretation within the school community and the 
coramunity-at-large* 




The Subcommittee's recommendations follows 



1# Adoption of a program of further action towards integration with 
specified targets to be achieved in 1965 and 1966* Presentation 
of the detailed steps and goals with appropriate factual informa- 
tion and explanation for public examination* 

2* Continuance of present programs of pupil transfer and boundary 
changes accompanied by further reduction in class size to 30 in 
elementary schools and 25 in secondary schools. In taking these 
steps ^ particular attention should be paid to the greater use of 
underutilized facilities so as to promote integration* 

3# Further redrawing of secondary school boundaries as part of a 
planning program leading to city-wide feeder systems capable of 
adiieving integration at the secondary level* 

Utilization of the Princeton Plan in those areas which meet the 
criteria recommended in Section IV of the report. 

5. Initiation of an experimental program involving the K-4-4-4 Plan 
for school organization in one or more school districts, using as 
a criterion for school or site selection the promotion of racially 
balanced student bodies, 

6* Immediate feasibility studies of the educational park concept 
at evaluating the plant and program implications of this form of 
school organization, as the first step towards an early test of 
suitability, 

7# Institution of an accelerated building program based on a compre- 
hensive plan for school construction* This program should be 
developed on the basis of a series of clearly defined goals and 
standards which take account of the recommendations of the 
Committee on Nondiscrimination, 



Incorporation of the comprehensive plan for school construction into 
an annual six year capital program, coordinated v/ith the capital pro- 
gram of the City of Philadelphia. 

9. The school construction program should be fully related to the city*s 
federally aided larban renewal activities. 

10. Development of the appropriate administrative and policy making vehi- 
cles for continuous coordination of school planning with the City 
Planning Commission, the Redevelopment Authority and the Commission 
on Human Relations. 

11. Development of systematic and regular procedures for reporting to 
the public on school plans and programs. Of particular in^wrtance 
in this connection is the issuance of a complete public statement 
on the ob;jectives, procedures and criteria used in the program of 
pupil transfer and boundary changes and all other programs to pro- 
mote integration and quality education. 

12. Adoption of appropriate administrative arrangements so as to permit 
increased decentralization of p3dEuuiing, greater community partici- 
pation, and greater freedom for experimentation at the district 
level, 

^3* Establishment of necessary staff functions concerned with research 
and development. 

14. Creating an advisory council as a successor to the present Committee 
on Nondiscrimination. 
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III. A DESCRIPTION CP THE ANNOUNCED CHANTS 
REGARDING BOUNDARIES AND PUPIL TRANSFERS 

The following paragraphs attempt to summarize the changes proposed for enact- 
ment in September I964 by the Board of Education and its staff. The Subcommittee 
was briefed on the changes and the criteria governing them^ but did not participate 
•*n making the decisions. 

A. Objectives ; 

1. These steps are designed to contribute to a goal of educa- 
tional excellence; a system dedicated to the fulfillment 
of the educational potential of every child in that system. 

(”Our goal is the best educational situation possible for 
every child.”) 

The immediate objectives of these steps that id.ll contribute 
to this primary goal of The Board of Public Education are: 

a. ”to prevent the recurrence of part-time situations.” 

b. ”to el im i n ate overcrowding as much as possible.” 

(Contained in January 7> 1964 Policy statements) 

2. These immediate objectives contribute to the goal of posi- 
tive integration by enacting certain boundary changes and 
pupil transfers that will^ whenever possible^ contribute 
to a more equitable racial balance in the schools. 



ERIC 



■^^The basic thrust of the aniaounced changes is to reduce overcrovjding in our 
schools# To achieve this objective^ transfer of children bj^ bus, and to a lesser 
e^ent through boundary changes, has been utilized# Because overcrov/ding pervades 
ail^ schools in certain areas of the city where the problem is most severe, the 
device of boundary change alone x^ould not be an effective tool# Therefore, the 
use of transfer by bus becomes a necessity if immediate steps are to be taken# 

Most of the overcrowded schools are predominantly Negro. Therefore, the trans- 
fers to eli m i n ate overcrowded conditions involve the transfer of Negro children 
for the most part# In determining the new school for the children to be trans- 
ferred, the time involved in transporting th© children was the prime consideration# 
If within the thirty-minute limitation established by The Board of Public Education 
on January 7# 1964# there was a choice of schools able to receive the new children, 
the selection was made so as to improve the racial, composition of the children *s 
new school# Thus, to this extent, the announced program fosters the goal of 
integration# 



B# Description 

1 # These steps consist of ( 1 ) changes in geographic boundary lines in 
order to effect a redistribution of students as between two schools 
and (2) busing to remove students from overcrowded schools to 
facilities with underutilized capacity# 

2# The initial phase of the progr^ was a survey and planning phase, 
conducted at the admiriistrative level# 
a# Instructions were given by the Superintendent to all 
district superintendents to make studies leading to 
changes in keeping with The Board of Public Educa- 
tion* s policies of January 7> 1964# 

f b. Studies were conducted each district superintend- 

ent in conference with his principals and other 
district superintendents. Reports prepared by a 
consultant were reviewed in those districts he ex- 
amined# The district superintendents used their 
knowledge of local conditions based upon daily 
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acijuaintance and upon the expressed position of some local 

groups as stated in various public meetings and hearings. 

(1) March 1964 data were utilized by the school system 
as a basis for predicting racial percentages, over- 
crowding and part-time problems likely to occur in 
September 1964* 

(2) Presentations and reports were made orally to the 
Committee on Nondiscrimination (Subcommittee on 
Sites, Buildings and Facilities). 

c. Criteria generally used in connection with changes 

annoimced in the eight districts included the following: 

(1) All school boundaries to be regarded as flexible 
with a maximum use of underutilized schools to 
relieve overcrowding. 

(2) Overcrowding was defined as enrollment which exceeded 
by 10^ the capacity of the building. 

(Capacity: Approximately 35 students per classroom.) 

(3) Consideration to be given to the size of the organi- 
zation of the school so that no school would be too 
small or too big to provide adequate educational 
opportunities and facilities. 

(4) No classes to be held in other than school buildings. 

(5) More extensive busing to foster integration would be 
part of general plan within limit of approximately 
thirty minutes travel time and in situations where 
overcrowding applied. 
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(6) Retention of basic neighborhood pattern was assumed 
and remains as basic point of d^arture for all 
transfer policies (See Administrative Bulletin 7f24)* 

I • * 

(7) Elimination, wherever feasible, of all optional 
territories, 

0 

(8) For secondary schools, boundaries were to be drawn so 
as to develop feeder plans that will foster inte- 
gration and prevent overcrowding* 

0 

(9) For secondary schools, 7th and 0th grades were to be 
located in jimior high schools except under extenuating 
circumstances such as excessive walking distance and 
ten^orary overcrowding in secondary schools* 

(10) The principals and district superintendent determined 
how many children could be accepted in the receiving 
school* 

d* Concurrent steps were tak^ to cost out the busing and 
other implications of the proposed changes* 
e* I^on publication of the proposed schedules of busing and 
its review by the Board of Superintendents, district 
superintendents and some Board members initiated dis- 
cussions with all affected schools* Such reviews were 
scheduled for cos^letion within a two-week period* 

5* The seccmd phase of the program is the actual iiiplementa- 
tion of the announced program for S^tember 1964* Boundary 

changes and transfers by bus will be implemented as follows: 

/ 

a* Children taking part in the bus transfer program were 

selected in accordance with one of the three following 
schemes: 
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(1) The selection of the child was made on the basis 
of the educational abilities and achievements as 
con5)ared with the children of the new school. 

The child's ability to adjust to the new school 
and the economic and cultural background of the 
child as compared to those in the new school was 
considered before effecting the transfer. 

(2) Parents were encouraged to apply for transfer 
for their child to the underutilized schools. 

A number determined by the district superintendent 
regulated the intake into the respective classes 
of the new school. Requests were to be processed 
in order of application imtil the number to be 
transferred was reached. 

(3) All pupils of selected grades residing in a given 
area of the sending school territory were transferred. 
Prior to their assignment, study was made of pupil 
residence, distance to neighborhood school, over- 
crowding in sending school, vacancies in receiving 
school, and public transportation. This area even 
though not adjacent to the receiving school boundary 
became part of the recognized territory of the 
receiving school. 

Parents were to be informed prior to the close of school 

in June 1964 of the transfer and busing arrangements. 

The children to be transferred to a new school should be 

0 

a cross-section of abilities insofar as possible, and 

should become a part of the new school and totally 

integrated into its classes and activities. 

b. The consent of the child's parents to the transfer by bus 

would not be required under present Board policy because 

the transfer from overcrowded schools is distinguished 

from schools filled to capacity or imderutilized. None- 
0 

theless, the principals and district superintendents 
involved would make every effort to explain the program 
to the parents and enlist their cooperation. 
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c. staffing of the child’s new school and the school he is 
leaving would be carcfhlly reviewed so as to provide, 
within budget limitations, for maximum adjustment of 
both schools to the changes and thereby to assure 

continued high standards of teaching and of educational 
services. OSicse supportive services would be determined 

by the superintendents involved and would be supplemental 
to the school’s teaching and budget quotas. 

d. The program of open enrollment (voluntary transfer) as 
set forth in Administrative Bulletin #24 would continue 
to permit children in any school to transfer as a matter 
of ri^t to any school in the dity that has classroom 
space available. 

e. Althou^ parental consent is not required to impftment 
the announced transfers, it is to be noted that any 
objecting parent could utilize the program of voluntary 
transfer and withdraw his child f^om the program. 

(in such an instance, the parent would have to pay the 
co3t of transportation to the child Ts new school, 
whereas participation in the transfer program involves 

Board payment of transportation charges.) 

The Bases for Enactment of these Steps Are t 

1. The Board’s policy declaration of June 25, 1963: 

To state e^^licitly that integration of both pupils and staff 
shall be the policy of The Board of Public Education." 

2. The Board’s policy statements supporting the implementation 
plan for fostering integration, adopted January 7, 1964. 



budgetary annual impact of the steps j over and above ordinary 
expenditiarea, is estimated at ; 

1* For supplemental teaching and administrative services - 
approximately $900^000 for the 196U-65 school year* 

2. For busing - J26it,000 for the school year. 

The increased appropriation of ®26U,000 was made 
necessary in order to insure a full day of instruction 
for all pupils coming from overcroi^ded schools and being 
integrated into the classes of the receiving under- 
utilized schools. This eliminates to a very large extent 
the former staggered bus schedule which often brought the 
children into the receiving schools after 9:00 a.n. and 
made it necessary to dismiss them before 3:30 p*m. 

In September 196i|,> 3 >901; pupils will be bused from 
overcrowded to underutilized schools. Of this number, 

1,051; were being bused for tlie same reason during the 
1963-61; school year. It is important to note that the 
total number of pupils bused for all reasons in March, 

I96I; was 12 , 625 * The total number to be bused in Septem- 
ber 1961; will be 12,219* New plans may make it necessary 
to increase this number. 

A brief analysis of busing for March 1961; and 



September 1961; follows: 
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IV* gECOM^IEINDATIONS AS TO H#ISDIATE STEPS IN illC INTEGRATION PROGRAM 

Under this heading the subcomiaittee specifically considered hoiindary changes 
"busing, and the Princeton Plan as well as general tc^ics relating to the quality 
of education* In this context it was necessary to evaluate the role of the 
neighborhood school and its impact on integration* 

A* Role of the Nie/aaiborhood School 

Ihe committee is convinced that the validity of reasons for a 
xshild to.att^d a school near to his home decreases as the child 
advances in his schooling* By the same token, the subcommittee 
recognizes the concern for the neighborhood school as it has 
meaning for the safety and health of the youngest children* 

(Through the early grades the young child is more closely dependent 
upon his parents, upon familiar patterns in his environment, and 
upon a fairly contained scale of movement* These relationships 
are more significant than the alleged existence of identifiable 
neighborhoods that correspond to school boundary lines* Such 
identifiable' neighborhoods simply do not exist in many portions 
of the city* The rigid conc^t of the nei^borhood school 
frequently hclics other concerns end prejudices and has 
little to do id.th the requirements of the child* 

The subcommittee recognizes additional difficulties in con- 
tinuing to apply the concept of the neighborhood school to 
Philadelphia today* It notes the extreme mobility of our 
population; the continuing changes being made by urban renewal, 
expressway construction and similar events* It notes the very 
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significant effect that the announced changes in boundary and 
bus transfer already are having upon the concept. It notes 
the tradition of busing that exists in rural, and suburban areas ^ 
and the use by parents of private schools for their children, 
often at great distances from home* 

®he committee recommends that every consideration be given 
to the development of a system of schools whereby the early grades 
such as Idndergarten through, fourth grade are located in buildings 
that permit the childr^ to be close to a familiar environment* 
Beyond these early grades, it is suggested that every considera- 
tion be given to establishing a flexible organization such as 
K-4-4-4^ wherein walking distance and traditional arrangements 
become secondary and wherein modem educational requirements as 
well as racial balance can become primary determinants for the 
location of new facilities, the reorganization of existing schools 
and the abandonment of still others* 

B* Boundary Changes and Punil Transfers 

!Ehe committee believes these programs have value in the 
integration of schools, but it is recognized that these actions 
can make only a minor contribution to the total problem* 
Nevertheless, the committee is of the strong opinion that such 
contributions are of great importance since some degree of 
integration can be achieved wTiile improving the standards of 
the education available to all of the siffected students* 




1* Discussed in Conclusion - Section V 
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Boundary changes and pupil transfers have long been 
accepted as standard means for adjusting school populations 
so as to relieve overcrowding and reduce class size. 

The Board of Public Education has long had a constructive 
policy of open enrollment. The current proposals of the 
administration are extensions of these procedures, since they 
primarily involve the use of undercapacity-schools to relieve 
overcrowding. Since the ^predominantly Negrp schools are the 
most crowded of our schools, it is obvious that relief of this 
overcrowding is a necessary step in its own right v/hich can 
have the added merit of contributing to the desired goal of 
integration. 

The oommittee commends the School Board for the use of 
boundary changes and busing as a means of reducing overcrowding 
and as a means of improving population distribution. 

Within present Board policy as previously described in 
Part III, it should be remembered that the announced changes 
clearly do not have integration as a direct goal. Rather, 
integration is a by-product of steps to reduce overcrewdirig 
and eliminate part-time classes. I^Jhile the consequences of 
the proposed actions are steps in the right direction, they 
are, as had already been said, only the first steps. 

As part time is eliminated and as overcrowding is reduced, 
the goal of integration itself becomes a more direct and 
realizable goal that the Board must directly face throiigh other 




means 
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C* Prin ceton Plan 

mirntm 

Under the Princeton Plan^ so called^ two or more schools are 
considered as an educational unit and the school population is 
distributed by grades between the individual schools* The Princeton 
Plan may require busing*. 

The subcommittee considers that the Princeton Plan is sound in 
principle and does provide in some selected instances, a means for 
the integration of neighboring schools which have different racial 
compositions* Since this condition can only be expected to arise at^ 
or close to the boundaries of Negro and white communities, it is 
equally clear that the pairing of schools can only affect a small 
percentage of the school population and that shifts in racial com- 
position can subsequently alter the racial balances achieved under the 
Plah. 

The subcommittee recomraends the criteria listed below as a 
basis for selecting schools to be paired* 



* 






CRITERIA 

FOR 

SELECTION 



1. The quality of education that is offered in each school must 
not be adversely effected* 

2* Class size should be reduced and should be as equal as possible 
in the participating schools*. 

3* Educational services should be strengthened and equalized, 
where necessary* 

1(* Additional services, including special remedial programs, 
should be made available to pupils who need to overcome 
educational deficiencies* 
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5# I£ busing is necessary^ it should be kept idthin a thirty 
minute travel time limit and the walking distance for 
pupils should be limited to approximately one-half mile* 
6* Pupils in kindergarten should continue to be enrolled in 
the school closest to their homes* 

7 • The ^facilities of the pairied or groined schools should be 
as equal as possible* 



Busing* The committee does not regard large scale exchanges 
of white and Negro pupils by reverse busing as a suitable way of 
obtaining meaningful integration* The committee recommends that no 
fiarther consideration be given to this approach* 

Secondary School Feeder System* The committee supports the present 
policy of moving towards city-Tjide feeder systems for the secondary 
schools* At present junior high schools are primarily fed by ele- 
mentary schools within boundaries based on proximity to the receiving 
school* This same general feeder system based on boundary limitations 
is also used at the high school level* The recent steps taken to 
permit elementary schools outside cuirent boundaries to feed into junior 
high schools are regarded as educationally sound and capable of pro- 
moting integration* We suggest that this policy be expanded at the 
secondazy level and that boundaries be deemphasized* Since complete 
integration at the secondary level could be achieved by this means, we 
strongly urge that the comprehensive school plan contain specific 
targets for the achievement of this goal* 
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P. Recomin^dations for Immediate Action# The subcommittee underscores its 

view that the annoimced changes must be regarded as only the first steps 

in moving toward the Soard*s stated policy of positive integration* If 

unaccompanied quickly by a thorough outline of “next steps” frrjied within 

a long-term plan^ these first efforts will be properly challenged as token 

in intent and inadequate in effect* 

# 

To avoid that is^licationi the subcommittee strongly recommends the 
immediate development of a schedule outlining further steps toward 
integration and the establishment of targets for achievement in the years 
1965 and 1966* These targets should be adopted and published no later than 
October 1, 1964f with proper explanation of the relation of these targets 
to the inprovement of education and the achievement of integration* 

Targets for 1965 should include; 

1 • jbrther reduction in the nresent definition of overcrowding * Such 

an action would be in keeping with Board policy to reduce class size 
to 30 per classroom in elementary schools and 25 in secondary schools* 

4 

If enacted, such a policy would also produce greater administrative 
ability to effect pupil transfers by using underutilized space in 
order to promote integration in the years immediately ahead. 

-Another review of all boundary lines and transfer plans* This should 
be undertaken in order to eliminate any possible arbitrary assignment 
of students where increased racial segregation would be a consequence 
as well as to make further adjustments in the light of continuing 
population shifts* 

Sharing with the public* A couplet e public statement should be made 
of the procedures and criteria used in busing and transfer policies and 
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in the adjustmorfc of boundary lines* The subcommittee’s description 
of the September 1964 program on preceding pages provides a starting 
point for such future statements to the public. 

4* Evaluating of effects of pupil transfer and busing * The consequences of 
the changes must be measured first, in terns of achievement levels, and, 
secondly, with regard to evidence of acceptance and participation in 
informal school activities and Home and School groups, and also in 
terms of elapsed time required for busing* Vilhatever the best criteria 
may be, they should be tested as the September I 964 plans take effect. 
It is recommended that the U. S* Office of Education be approached for 
assistance for these studies. Evidence gained from such studies will 
greatly facilitate taking the next steps in planning for integration* 

5* Furthe r raising of educational standards throughout the school system * 

This target requires added expenditures and massive efforts, only 
some of which relate to physical facilities or site considerations. 

Each step toward integration must also be a step toward this 
underlying goal of greater quality. For this reason, the subcommittee 
strongly believes that lowering of educational attainment must not be 
pemnitted to occur as a result of busing or boiandary changes or any 
other steps to produce greater racial balance* The integration that 
results from adherence to this rule will be permanent. Should 
achievement fall, however, changes will be demanded and the cause of 
integration will suffer serious setback. 

The Educational Improvement Program and the efforts to accompany 
all busing and similar changes with supplemental staff and supportive 
services are impoirfcant evidence that this objective is accepted by the 
Board* These steps are applauded, as is the great care that is being 
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taken to avoid over-stretching the first efforts involving send- 
ing and receiving schools. The targets for the next years must 
extend beyond these provisions^ must add further efforts to cut 
class size^ must e lim inate imsafe and outmoded school plants and 
miMt provide enrichment of curriculum and upgrading of teaching 
quality. This is to say that the work of all three subcommittees 
is inextricably related in a plan for integration. 

Instit ute the Princeton Plan in areas that meet criteria. The 
subcommittee recommends that the Princeton Flan should be applied 
in the instances which meet the proposed criteria. 



V. PLANNING THE SCH00I3 OF THE FUTURE 

In the course of examining various proposals for inproving the racial balance 
in our schools « it has become clear to the subcommittee that the problem of 
integration is inextricably bound to a comprehensive plan for the improvement 
of the quality of education^ as well as to the city*s overall plans for urban 
renewal and redevelopment. 

A. Comprehensive Plan for School Construction 

The most important step in planning for integration is the comple- 
tion of a comprehensive plan for school construction based upon the best 
possible data and which reflects a thorou^ exploration of new concepts 
in facilities and classroom organization which is referred to later in 
this report. 

Ir 

While the goal of educational excellence requires far more than 
good buildings^ the improvement of the physical plant is essential to 
the educational goal^ and^ in the opinion of the subcommittee, an 
accelerated building prog3ram, based upon a long-range plan, must play the 
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in&Jor role in establishing the preconditions to greater integration 
and to greater confid^ee in the city's public schools* 

Today, many school buildings are obsolete, inefficient* Sites 
are too small and the school grounds lack recreational facilities, 
trees and landscaping* Many buildings do not offer facilities that 
can be shared for comnunity activities and services. These conditions 
are most prevalent in the oldest areas of the city, the areas in need 
of general physical iDg)roveinent* 

Philadelphia's school buildi n g program offers the opportunity and 
challenge to r^lace old school buildings and to construct new facilities 
to meet the es^anding school population* This will also inprove the 
neighborhoods in idiich the schools are located* Bjy eliminating sub* 
standard structures, overcrowding, and ill-placed facilities, the school 
building program can aid the combined goal of the quality school and the 
racially integrated school system* 

On the basis of the foregoing, the subcommittee recommends that The 
®f Public Sducatxon in the months immediately ahead adopt a ccmt* 
prehensive plan for school facilities* It is recognized that this will 
require a major increase in effort and expenditures in planning* The 
subcommittee also recognizes that this plan must involve a thorough 
review and probable revision of present standards for site selection 
and size of facilities* To these endS;^ the subcommittee urges that 
all school facilities, whether new or rebuilt, be planned so as to 
further the following objectives: 

1* To foster integration wherever possible* 

2, !Ib eliminate overcrowding and to reduce class size* 

3* To replace obsolete, inefficient structures* 
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4* To provide physical settings fully conducive to teaching and learning, 

5. To create a symbol of new action for educational excellence, 

6. To provide the new types of school organization^ teaching facilities 
and material resources as needed for modem education, 

7. To assist other city renewal programs aimed at arresting blight by 
providing school facilities that can be shared for community 
activities and services* 

B* New Forms of School Organization 

It is the view of the conanittee that nenr forms of school organization 
must play a key role in the formulation of the comprehensive plan* It is 
also our view that these new forms of school organization should reflect 
the mle of the neighborhood school* 

Kith respect to nei'7 forms of school organization^ the committee 
believes that its most useful function is to suggest new lines of experi- 
mentation and development which can serve to provide the e^q^erience on 
which to base future action* The members of this subcommittee are not ex- 
perts in evaluating the amounts and kinds of resources and facilities 
needed in the decades ahead* Obviously^ a sharp increase in both the 
capital program and the operating budgets is necessary^ if only to correct 
present deficiencies* It is already apparent^ however^ that the introduc- 
tion of new teaching procedures and new subject matter raises questions 
about the adequacy of the present organization of school plant* 

Educators suggest that futiu’e education will require a new array of 
resources such as science laboratories^ l£»guage laboratories^ television 
and teaching machine facilities^ e^qpanded music, art and library facilities, 
materials resources centers, and other special features* In order to en- 
compass these needs, future planning will require substantially new forms 
of classroom organization* Decisions must therefore be made as to the stage 
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in education at which to apply these more advanced educational practices* 



The rearrangement of the grade system to a K-4-4-4 system, if 
acconqpanied by the recommendations of the Curzd.culum and Teacher 
Trai nin g and Personnel Subcommittees, would maintain the positive cUid 
real advantages of the neighborhood school in the formative years, yet 
permit fresh patterns conducive to integration to occur beginning in 
the fifth grade. It would have the advantage of creating fresh images 
by converting existing schools to different uses, thereby erasing some 
of the stereotypes that seriously damage schools today and harm the 
prospects for integration. Me recommend that the Board immediately 
initiate this form of school organization in one or more school 
districts so as to test its feasibility as a basis for future plcunning* 
^ Educational Parks 

The committee has given particular consideration to a new form of 
school organization vdiich would in our view contribute both to the 
^ quality of education and to the integration of the school system. This 

form of school organization is the educational park, which we def^e as 
a flexible school unit serving a school population large enough to 
justify a high concentration of educational resources.* In the view 
of the committee it is essential that The Board of Public Education 
immediately begin detailed feasibility studies leading to the develops 
ment of educational parks. Without early implementation in this area 
it will not be possible to gain the experience necessary to evaluate 

* Vfe have chosen the term ^educational park” in order to avoid the 
connotation of terms such as the ”canpus school” and the "regional school.” The 
canpus school is frequently taken to inply a school complex involving all grades 
from K to 12; the regional school is frequently taken to imply a large school 
which serves a large geographical area containing a dispersed population. The 
"educational park" is not limited to either of these types of organization. 



this toxTo. of school organization and therefore to determine its appro-* 
priate role in future school planning. 

VJhile the actual design of an educational park is clearly not the 
function of the subconunittee^ the committee ^visages an educational 
park as perhaps serving an area previously served by several schools. 
With the establishment of the new facility^ a l l but the youngest 
children from the selected area would attend the class in one location. 
Obviously^ busing would be reqTiired for those outside reasonable walk- 
ing distances. In the park area there would be found buildings which 
serve as ordinaiy schools (i.e.^ classroom buildings) which v;ould house 
individual faculties and administrators. Alongside these would be the 
special facilities to house laboratories^ auditorium^ shops> special 
program and teaching facilities^ as well as libraries and administrative 
offices. Each complex would include playgrounds and pla2dLng fields. 
Each con^lex might also include secondary schools if required by the 
overall plan. 

3* Preschool Training 

The committee is of the view that the application of both the 
K-4-4-4 system and the educational park will be influenced by the ex- 
tension of preschool training to the earlier years, perhaps to three 
and four year old children. This is so because the coupling of the 
added preschool education with the neighborhood schooling in the early 
grades can be expected to produce children with the educational attain- 
ments and the school experience necessary to cope with the changes in 
pattern involved in the proposed new forms of school organization. 
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The committee suggests that the plaiming and experimentation needed to 
develop new forms of school organization Td.ll be materially aided by a 
greater degree of decentralization down to the district level* Such 
decentralization has already been initiated by The Board of Education 
in its decision to reexamine present standards and patterns of class- 
room organization through a study of all the schools in the Germantown 
district* This study of new approaches to school sites and facilities 
was unanimously endorsed by the full Committee on Eondiscrimination 
earlier this year* l&ider a grant from the Educational Eaoilities lab- 
oratory the project will test the feasibility of using a variety of 
buildings for school puzposes^ changing classroom organization to 
foster racial balance, establishing a campus secondary school, pro- 
moting community-wise use of educational plants, and exploring other 
steps to “make the community a school”* The final report will recommend 
steps in a district-wide development program with oettotos of cost and 
timing* The underlying objective is to make quality education a central 
theme of Germantown*s urban renewal efforts* 

C* Capital ProCTaaning 

With the completion of a comprehensive plan for school construction based on 
the need for facilities and incorporatiaig the new forms of school organi<»: 
zation, a capital program must be framed* The capital program must be 
sensitive to the priorities of need in school construction and must produce 
a rapid acceleration of school construction* 

At the same time the capital program of The Board of Public Education 
should be modeled on and combined with the city»s six year capital program* 
It should be thorou^y reviewed by She Board of Public Education and the 
City Planning Commission* This capital program should be an annual official 
action of The Board of Public Education* 
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!Hie city*s annual caplital prograzs is projected ahead for a six year 
period* The School Board’s capital program should cover a similar span of 
years with additional projects spelled out still further in the future. It 
would be capable of up-dating in the light of ever^^toging population pro- 
jections and educational requirements and standards so as to assure the 
ri^t facilities in the rig^t places at the ri^t times. 

In the view of the committee » the proposed capital programs of the 
School Board have not fulfilled the requirements set forth above. Accord- 
ingly, the committee recommends the abandonment of the 1 965-9 tentative 
program in favor of a new pr<^am which will take fUll account of the 
recommendations of this report and especially the results of studies to 
e3^1ore new techniques of school constzniction and planning. 

In the preparation and presentation of the capital program, there must 
be a clear-cut statement of the fiscal requirements involved in the con- 
stxuction program* With such a picture, the whole question of planning for 
integration can be more realistically addressed and the fiscal needs of the 
school system can be argued with strength. Only by such a statement can the 
need for rapid acceleration of building be justified. Ibiless a speedup is 
achieved, the sheer wei^t of numbers threatens to cancel interim efforts 
to relieve overcrowding and effect integration. 

B. Urban Henenal and the Schools 

I — , , , , 

!hi preparation of the schools* capital program special effoarts should be 
made to relate school construction to the city’s federally aided urban 
renewal program. In the past, the School District has participated in 
renewal, but only to a very limited extent. In the five cases idiere new 
school buildings or school yard eaqpansion was aided by renewal, the land 
was acquired on behalf of the School Board by the Philadelphia Redevelop- 
ment Authority and the cost of acquiring old buildings and demoli^ing then 
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was largely underTTritten by renewal grants from the B^deral Government 
tinder a matching arrangement whereby the Federal Government pays two-thirds 
of net project costs and the locality must meet the other third through 
cash expenditures or non-cash matching grants* Expenditures for certain 
public facilities I including public schools 9 built in renewal areas are 
eligible to be counted as non-cash matching grants* The instances where 
the school system has participated in renewal have resulted in substantial 
credits to the city*s renewal program and savings to the school system* 

Many new schools have been built without renewal aid, both inside and 
outside renewal areas in the fifteen years that the Federal renewal aid has 
been available* Both the School Board and the renewal program have been 
losers because the school building program was not part of renewal* It can 
be estimated that more than ^150,000,000 has been spent in school conr 
struction in this period. Ohe School Board paid the fhll cost of site 
acquisition and the city did not receive the non-cash credits for this 
substantial sum* 

Expansion of the renewal concept to cover all of the older areas of 
the city would be the means of gaining site acquisition help for nearly 
every new school structure* The cities of New Haven and Boston have 
adopted city-^wxde renewal progra mm i n g and both cities report that non-cash 
credits accruing from school expenditures are meeting the entire requirement 
of the one-third local contribution.* 



*In March 196I , a comprehensive survey of all New Haven*s schools was 
completed under the direction of Dr. Cyril G. Sargent, then Professor of 
Education at Harvard University* 

"The report emphasized the substantial savings udiich could be 
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realized fchrou^ tio'-iiis with urban-renewal projects* * ®ie 

* 

total cost of 15 schools- including sites totaling acres- 

« • 

without urban renewal wouldf have been $19t967fOOO* ^ia was 

prohibitively hig^* With urban renewal tie-ins 9 the cost 

* • « • 

would drop to $12,947#000— a saving of $7*020, OCX) through 
writedowns on sites* 

• • 

Dividing the 15 schools into the larger cost of $19,967,000 

0 

produces a cost-^er-school of sli^tly more than $1,530,000* 

• * f 

Using this figure, with the $7, 020, OCX) saved throu^ urban 
# 

reneiTal, five schools could be financed by this saving* GSius 
these five schools- one of every three of the 15 proposed- are 
"free” for New Haven" 

Terry Ferrer, The Schools and Urban Renewal: A Case Study from New w«-vpji 
(Educational Facilities Laboratories, New York, I 964 )* ’ 



The City of Philadelphia is now spending $6,000,000 a year in cash 

for urban renewal because its non-cash matching grants do not equal one- 

third of the annual $45*000,000 renewal program* The funds spent on 

school buildings would furnish enou^ non-cash credit virtually, «to elin— 

# inate the city’s cash expenditures for renewal* Shis would save the city's 

* 

scarce cash, making funds available for urgent city needs such as in- 
V creased aid for schools* 
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VI# ADMINISTRATIVE RECCHMEWDATIONS 

!Die report of the Subcoiamittee stresses the importance of planning, 
innovation and experijnentation, and the full sharing with the public of 
the premises and policies upon idiich all Joard of Education decisions are 
based, limy of the recommendations vri.ll involve additional staff drawn 
from disciplines not traditionally associated v/ith the administration of 
public education# Neiir public-private relationships must be established. 

The recommendations that foHoi/ should, in the opinion of the Corjmittee, 

1)0 out in ^li 6 2jmn6(ijL£i^0 futui*©# 

A. The Subcommittee recommends the immediate appointment of specialized 
staff to deal v/ith the research and development functions referred to 
earlier in this report. Equal ly important, this specialized personnel 

would e:q>lore various means and resources for developing the new con- 
cepts. 

The pending Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 vri.ll be a source of 
funds to public education for programs coming under the general term 
»* curriculum.” The “Poverty Bill” is obviously only a fraction of the 
aid needed to “eliiiinate theparadox of poverty in the midst of plenty 
in the nation.” If adopted, it is evidence of a nev; national objective. 
Future legislation to end poverty, and direct aid to education, 
including aid to school construction, vri.ll depend largely on the capa- 
city of the communities, particularly public schools, to define needs 
and to devise progiTams. 

B. The Subcommittee believes strongly that this report and all 

future reports on integration be carefully and clearly documented 
in order to convey both the problems and achievements. For example, 
maps shotring the Educational Improvement Program for schools, the 
effect of boundary chaiiges, the allocation of supplemental staff, 
the upgrading of teacliing standards, etc., should be included. So, 
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too^ should figures indicating the numbers of pupils^ teachers ^ 
and schools axfecteci by proposed changes* Neither achievements 
nor obstacles should be hidden from view in a matter of such 
city-Tf/ide concern* 

The Subccsiimittee calls attention to the fact that the Board's 
concerns with promoting positive integration are equally the 
responsibilxty of other civic and governmental agencies concerned with 
housings planning^ human relations ^ commerce and job opportunities. 
Only coordinated actions in all of these sectors of community life 
wxll greatly influence ths ultimate course of integration in our 
city. It is recommended that the Board of Education take the 
lead in relating these other dimensions to the educational problem^ 
and encourage and require the assistance of those working in parallel 
fields* The Board should convene the agencies responsible for these 
functions and begin the job of jointly attaclcing the problems* 

The Subcommittee feels strongly that an advisory committee to 
replace the present Committee on Mondiscrimina.tion should be con* 
sidered an essential part of the planning function* Furthermore, 
in keeping id.th the thoughts about decentralization, the committee 
recommends that each district superintendent be permitted and 
encouraged to have an advisory group to assist him in his annual 
review of the integration program. Both these recommendations are 
based upon the feeling that the process through which decisions 
about q u a l i t y education and integration are made rxiust be clearly 
visible and subject to citizen participation and comment* 
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REPORT OF THE SUBCQMMITTEB ON CURRICULUM 

of the 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON NONDISCRIMINATIC»I 

of the 

BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUGATICST 

In the early discussions of the Subcommittee on Curri.culu%it 
became clear that there were differences in the quality of 
educational opportunities being provided in the schools. M^y 
thousands of children were members of overcrowded classrooms in schools with 
inadequate facilities and were being taught by substitutes and inexperienced 
teachers. De facto segregated schools existed in vfliich children had little or no 
opportunity to learn the societal skills necessary in today's world. 

G0AI3 OF T HE The Subcommittee on Curriculum agreed that it is essential to 
COMMITTEE 

equalize educational opportunity and that its basic goals should 
be the achievement, by every child in the school system idio has the inherent 
ability to do the work, of at least grade level performance (based on nationally 

validated tests); the stimulation and motivation of every child to reach his 

\ 

highest potential; and the development of mutual respect, understanding and eoopera^ 
tion among all children. 

EMPHASIS PLACED The Subcommittee on Curriculum concerned itself with all 

ON GKEATEST NEEDS 

aspects of the schools which could contribute to raising 
student achievement and to fostering understanding among all children. It did 
not address itself to course offerings except in those aspects which affect interw 
group understanding, inasmuch as the curricular offerings of the schools are 
presently being thoroughly appraised by a professional cong>rehensive survey team 
under the direcUon of Dr. William R* Odell of Stanford Ifoiversity. 

The school data and socioeconomic factors outlined in the Introduction 
indicate clearly the conditions which helped to make schooling an unduly difficult 
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and often unrewarding experience for a great many children**' What the infor- 
mation does not and cannot show is the damaging effect of segregation on the 
realization of full potential* Sometimes low achievement is anticipated and 
accepted when higher expectations might result in better achievement* Ifeny educa- 
tors believe that at the age of three, children, through no fault of their own, 
may be so handicapped by vis^ue of social and economic conditions, 
segregation, that despite their innate potential, they may not be able to perform 
adequately in school vdthout the application by the schools of extraordinary skill 
and extraordinary services* Obviously, many children are able to overcome these 
handicaps without such assistance, but the chances we are taking in the possible 
loss in human resources conpel us to reexamine present programs* 



as implemented, did not meet the problems of those with the greatest needs* Fail- 
ure to recognize these needs and to take the necessary steps toward meeting them 
could only contribute to possible failure by thousands of children just beginning 
their school careers and thousands of others alread|y in school* The Subcommittee 
on Curriculum, therefore, recommended the following policy statement ^ch was 
adopted by Bie Board of Public Education at its meeting on August 20, 1963: 

'*That Ihe Board of Public Education in its determination to 



provide equality of educational opportunities for all the children 
^ its schools herewith accepts the responsibility for conpensating 
for differences in the preparation with which children begin school 
^ providing ertra staff, supplies, and facilities within its 
financial ability to do so in situations of demonstrated need*** 



*Accortog to data s\q)plied by the Great Cities Research Council, this number is 

approximately one-third of the school population in large city school systems* 



FIRST RECOMi£NDATI(^ 
TO THE BOARD OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION— 
CONPMSATING SERVICES 



The Subcommittee on Curriculum recognized early in its 
deliberations that the former Board of Education 
policy of providing equal services to all children. 
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NEED FOR COQFEIUITION Hhile it is acknowledged that the schools have a central 
BY ALL AGENCIES 

and decisive role to play in the lives of children^ it 
is also clearly recognized that the schools cannot do the job alone* The hoine^ 
religious ga70iq)s^ and all the other comsanity agencies must continue present efforts 
and join in a cooperative program to provide si^rt for these children, large nun>- 
bers of uhom without special attention and a massive effort, may be doomed to 
dependent and unproductive lives. However, the Subconmitt^e on Curriculum believes 
de^ly that the public schools have the most significant contributions to make* 

PRESENT FR0(31AM5 Before proceeding to a consideration of new programs, the 
REVIEWED ' 

Subcommittee on Curriculum reviewed the piTesent programs of 

the school system* 

• For approgdmately five years the school system of Philadelphia has been 
eoq)erimenting with programs to raise achievement levels and hei^ten motivation* 

These programs have been esiperimental in nature and with few exertions have in- 
volved relatively small numbers of children* 

• For the past 20 years, the Philadelphia Public School System has pro- 
vided programs in intergroup education, usually with the co-sponsorship of civic 
groi^. School personnel cooperate with civic agen^es on specialized programs 
to develop racial, religious and nationality understanding and coopex^tion* 

Programs have included conferences, seminars, in-service courses, clinics, and 
institutes on intergroup problems. Direct eoqperiences in intergroup education 

are eophasized as well as classroom work involving students of all ages. Foundation- 
supported research has contributed to the development of intergroup education pro- 
grams in the Philadelphia Public Schools* 

• The Continuous Progress Admaxy is a form of ungraded organization 
instituted in S^tember 1961 , for the first three years in all elementaxy schools* 

Its purpose is to enable each child to progress at his or her own rate of learning* 
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Children leam veiy rapidly may complete the program in two yeare* Children 
>dxo leam at a slow pace may spend the fourth year in the primary program with the 
hope that they will gain more facility in the basic skills of reading^ writing 
and arithmetic* Classes are formed in such a way as to place children where they 
can leam most effectively* 

• l^ecial allotments of teachers are made in order to provide extra teacher 
assistance in secondary schools with particularized needs* The basic formula for 
allotting teachers is adjusted for such special conditions as the number of substi- 
tutes and newly appointed teachers in a school* The extra positions are utilized 
by the principal to furnish additional supervision^ to help reduce class size, and 
to broaden and enrich the course offerings of the school* One hundred thirty-five 
extra teachem, 10 additional vice principals, and 10 additional non-teaching 
assistants are presently assigned to secondary schools on this basis* 

• The Philadelphia Great Cities School Improvement Program has been 
operating in six elementary schools and one junior hi^ school in North 
Philadelphia for the past four years* Serving approximately 7,325 students, the 
program has been carried out with funds provided by the Ford Foundation, matched 
ly School District funds and services* The purposes are to raise achievement and 
aspirational levels, discover latent talent and abilities and awaken parental and 
community responsibilities* Significant features of the program include on— the— job 
in-service training for teachers, employment of school-community coordinators, and 
the extension of the school day and week through remedial, tutorial, and enrichment 
programs offered after school or on Saturdays* 

• For approximately 20 years, Philadelphia schools have conducted **\hrk 
Ebqperience Programs'* which have encouraged students to continue their schooling by 
taking courses in school in the mornings and working in the afternoons in indus- 
trial, commercial and cismmunity institutions* Prssmtly, such programs are in 
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operation in 15 high schools^ pioviding opportunities for approximately 1^200 
students during a school year, .^proximately 2,000 additional students are in- 
volved in preparation for retaxling and other cooperative education school-vrork 
programs. 

• furing the summer of 1963, a staff of 24 senior high school counselors 
was eng>loyed in a special project, supported by Federal funds^ aimed at preventing 
students from dropping out of school. The counselors selected those students idiose 
recent records suggested the possibility of leaving school, visited their homes and 
carried on discussions with the students and their parents. Of the 1,368 situa- 
tions discussed, 1,188 students were encouraged to return to school in September 
and 781 were still enrolled in June 1964. This project is being conducted again 
in the summer of 1964« 

• Throughout the years, the schools have benefited substantially from the 
help of volunteers serving in many capacities. For the most part, volunteer help 
has been furnished by the members of home and school associations. During the 
1963-64 school year, a pilot project, designed to seek ways of reinforcing <dass- 
poom instruction through volunteer services, has been undertaken Jointly by the 
School District and the Citizens Committee on Public Education with the help of 
funds provided by the Sunstein Foundation. The School District appointed a 
coordinator of volunteer services in order to help direct the many activities 
being conducted by volunteers. 

. Thirteen child care centers are in operation in elementaiy school build- 
ings throughout the city, serving approximately 1,250 children. This project, 
begun during Vforld War IX, has been continued because of the pressing need for 
adequate supervision and care of young children of working parents. It is financed 

by City Government funds and parents » contributions and staffed by School District 
personnel. 
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• ‘ A limited number of prekindergarten classes are being conducted throu^- 
out the city. IWelve classes for preldndergarten children are held in hi^ schools 
as laboratory classes for girls studying child care and development. Pour 
experimental prekindergarten classes were formed in September 1963, in schools in 
the North Philadelphia area. These classes are supported by Ford Foundation funds 
and are staffed by School District teachers. Four additional prekindergarten 
classes are conducted by the Division of School Ebcbension with assistance of 
parents. 

.. Ten classes for emotionally disturbed children are in operation in a pro*- 
gram begun six years ago. These classes have a mav^tmini enrollment of eight and 
have the benefit of psychological and psychiatric services. ^ 

• A number of senior high schools have developed individual special help 
and enrichment programs for their students. Among these are the '*Wings*' program 
of the William Penn High School^ the "lOLte and Key** program of the Benjamin 
Franldln High School, and the *»Big program of West Philadelphia High Schod., 

The first two are designed to stimulate and motivate students to develop their 
potential abilities, to raise their level of academie achievement, and to enrich 
their cultural and social life. They have been supported idth funds from a 
private Philadelphia foundation and will be continued in the 1964-65 year with 
School District funds. The »*Big Mf» is designed to stimulate students who have 
the potential for academic success and to encourage them to prepare for college 
and is presently supported by private foxmdation funds. 

. The Lea School Universities-Related Progzam is being conducted jointly 

by the School Distidct, the Lea Home and School Association, Drexel Institute of 

Technology, Philadelphia College of Hiarma<y, the University of Penncylvania, and 

the West Philadelphia Corporation. The purposes of the program include Improvement 

of instruction and the establishment of a library and materials c^ter. All 

assets of the school* s work are developed cooperatively with the assistance of 
professional personnel from the institutions of higher leaming. 
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• Programs designed to help to meet particularized needs have been conducted 
in the eight administrative school districts in the cityr For example, one district 
has been carrying on a concerted effort aimed at Ixigjroved reading achievement 
through intensive in-service ciiurses for teachers and through campaigns to encourage 

¥ 

^ children to use public libraries in the area* Other districts with large numbers 
of newly-appointed teachers have been providing special orientation programs for 

J such teachers* 

Despite the excellent nature of many of these programs, in reviewing them the 
committee agreed that the size and critical nature of the problem required a much 
more extensive and eon^rehensive attack* Consequently, the Subcommittee on 
Curriculum considered new ways in idiich a massive attack on the problem could be 
made, agreeing that the Initial major emphasis should be placed on the beginning 
school years* 

NEW CONCEPTS The Subcommittee on Curriculum studied not only the more conven- 
EXPLOkED 

tional aspects of an educational progzam but also e 3 q>lored other 
kinds of related eaqperiences which, combined with school-directed activities, could 
provide the preparation necessazy for successful urban life in the last third of 
the 20th Century* The committee proudly recognizes the diversity of the public 
school population in Fhiladel|Ma* While a great deal of time was spent on the 
problem of the children and schools with the greatest educational handicaps, the 
committee is absolutely convinced that the school system must continue to provide 
programs for children of all backgrounds and abilities* Some of the brightest and 
most talented students in the country attend our schools* The needs of these 
academically talented children along vdth those of the vast majority of average 
children must be constantly in our minds* It is to be hoped that the Odell Survey 
Committee will make mazy suggestions that will enable Philadelphia to Improve all 
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aspects of its public school system. In eaq)loilng new concr^vws the Subcommittee on 

Curriculum agreed that the following areas of concern should be among those reviewed 
by the committee: 

A. AIL LEVELS 

U Teaching and Organizational Procedures such as: 

a. Team Teaching 

b. .Ume Allotments for Subject letter 

c. ^ Busing and Part Tims 
d« Departmentalization 
e. Programed Instruction 
f« TV Instruction 

2. Volunteer Services 

.. a. Tutorial Program 

b. Study Centers 

c. Classroom Volunteers 

3. The Ebctended School Day, Week, Year 
4« Books and Supplies 

a. Inventory of Books and Supplies 

b. Allotments 

5« Motivation for Learning 

6. Human Relations Education for Children, Teachers, and Parents 

7. Community liaison 

a. With Parents •• Use of School-*Cotnmunity Coordinators 

b. With the Larger Community 

S. Supportive Services 

a. Guidance Activities 

b. Remedial Work 

9« Ih-Service Education 
10. Intergroup Education 

11* Appraisal of Books and Materials idiich give adequate and dignified 
treatment of all ethnic and racial groups in American life and 
history 

12* Provisions for Academically Talented 
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B« nMmmu 

1 • Early Qiildhood Education 

a« Nursery Schools 

b« Special Kindergartens 

c» Qctension of FTekindergarten Glasses 

C. EIEMMTARf AND SECONDARY 

1 • Ford FoTindation Program (Great Cities School Improvement Program) 

SECGJD RECQNMEIIDATION It was decided that pronpt steps should be taken so that 
TO THE BOARD OF PUBIIG 

EDUGATICXI reecmanendations could be made for ing)lementation in the 

1963*64 academie year due to begin less than three months 
hence. The Chairman of the Subcommittee on Curriculum, therefore, asked three 
me&ibers of the Committee to join her in an effort to bring suggestions to the 
Subcommittee on Curriculum for reconanendation to The Board of Public Education. 

The members of this task force were Ifrs. Marion L. Steet, President of the 
Philadelphia Teachers Association, an ^hglish teacher; Hiss Celia Plncus, retired 
President of the Philadelphia Federation of Teachers, retired teacher of Siglish; 
and Mrs. Gertrude Barnes, a teacher of retarded educable children at the Meade 
School. The task force was convinced that early success in school is a critical 
factor in success in later life and that from the very beginning the schools must 
provide an opportunity for the child to gain adequate preparation for a fruitful, 
self siQjporting life idien he becomes an adult.^ Essential to such a goal is the 
development of oon9)etence in reading and related language skills and in the con^tar* 
tional skills. First grads is a critical time in the acquisition of 'these skills. 
The task force decided, therefore, to concentrate on an effort to improve first 
grade instruction in the schools where the achievement record indicated a need for 
new approaches. 

*This was also a concern of the Nega^ Ministers Groiq> as well as many other 
community groves. (See the. Introduction) 



Research by the staff of the school system provided a list of 66 elementary 

f 

schools where sixth grade perfoxmance was below city averages. An Educational 
Improvement Program was proposed for 60 of these elementary schoolst* 0£ these 
schools^ according to the School Data Survey^ one is in Grotqs A (more than 70j^ 
white), 56 are in Groiqa B (more than 7056 Negro), and 3 are in Group C (3056 to 69J6 
Negro)# This is the firat major special effort aimed at equalizing educational 
opportunities and finding better solutions to difficult urban educational problems 
ever undertaken by the Philadelphia Piiblie Schools and is described in the following 
section of this report* 



^Six schools already in the Great Cities School Jjig> 3 X>vement Program were omitted 
for the purpose of comparing differing approaches to the same problem# 



PROBLEP.IS FACED 
IN SEPTEUBER 1963 
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EDUCATIONAL BflPROySTM'IT PROGRAJI 



SosiG of the most serious first grede overcrowding was 
anticipated in the 60 schools mentioned previously where 
average class size lu June 1963 was 36.5 and in which 27 first year classes 
would have had more than 40 pv 5 >ils. Si September 1963 , 46 of the 253 first grade 
classes of the 60 schools in the EIP were scheduled to be on part time. 
to this cri:ioal sitjiation was the fact that there were 35 classes to be covered 
by substitutes and that only half of the children to be enrolled had any 
kindergarten experience* 



EDUCATIONAL 
IMPROVEDIEMT 
PROGRAM (EIP) 
INAUGURATED . 
OCTOBER 1963 



The task force was convinced that regu 3 .arly appointed teachers 
could help pi^ils achieve something closer to es^ected first 
grade performance, given better teaching conditions and 
additional help to meet the fecial problems faced by first 
graders in the 60 schools* 



It -ther^ote 'i^c«€3dd^"tfia^ -in the '60 -^hoelsi. 

All first year classes should be on full time* While 
part-time classes are to be deplored wherever 
th^ exist, it was agreed that they are particu- 
larly unfortunate in the first year of any schools 



where there is a record of below grade performance* 
2. The maximum size for a first year class should be 30 
pupils per teacher. This recommendation was 
made because of the great number of children who 
would come to these classes with less than 
average reading readiness, necessitating a 
large degree of individual attention. Thirty 
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pupils still represents a large number in con5>arison 

with maximum class size in many other school systems 

and is certainly still far from ideal for first 

grade classes largely conq)osed of children with 

less than average reading readiness. For Phila- 
• # 

delphia, however, 30 pi^ils per class r^resents 
a significant move fomard, 

3» A regularly appointed teacher should be in charge of 

each first year class. It was agreed that wherever 
possible only experienced, fully certified teachers 
should teach these first year classes, 

4» One consulting teacher should be provided for each 

group of 10 first year classes, These consulting 
teachers should spend one^half day each week in each 
class working with the children and demonstrating 
for the teachers, 

5« A special allotment of books and materials should be 
provided for use in this program. Extra funds 
should be provided for additional books, educa- 
tional supplies and equipment, 

6, In-Service Training , 

A meaningful in-service program should be 
developed at the district and on the city-wide 
level to give the teachers an opportunity to 
compare experiences and reinforce skills. 
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7* Research and evaluation “by a- miversity should be 

part of the program* A research project adijiin- 

istered hy a tmiversity should accompany this 

program so that there could be an objective 

report of the results at year’s end* 

The suggestions of the task force were adopted by the Subcommittee on 

Curriculum and authorized by The Board of Public Education for implementation 

beginning in Oc tober of 1963 * The special help provisions of the Educational 

Improvement Program have been provided to 323 first year classes serving 9303 

children* In order to implement the program 68 additional classes were formed 

to reduce class size to 30 in the 61 schools (one school was added during the 

course of the year) * All but 20 of the total of 323 classes were staffed with 

* 

regularly appointed^ fully certified teachers* This was accon^lished through 

internal reorganization of individual schools and through new appointments*: 

In April 1964* 232 classes had enrollments of 30 or less, 80 classes had 

0 

enrollments of from 31 to 35» while 11 classes had enrollments of more than 35* 

THREE TASK FORCES After the la\mching of the EIP, three task forces of 
APPOINTED 

the Subcommittee on Curriculum were formed —Elementary, 
Junior, and Senior High Schools* These task forces consisted of members of the 
Curriculum Subcommittee augmented by additional community school system 
personnel* 

Thqy were charged with develc^ing and recommending to the overall Curriculum 

Subcommittee two cat^ories of programs — ■ those requiring implementation 

during the 1964-65 school year and those which will take longer to achieve* In 

# 

the former category, through close liaison with the administrative staff, and 
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with the ^proval of The Board of Public Education ^ funds were appropriated for 
a series of programs which are outlined briefly on the following pages. Some 
are in active operation and others are planned to b^in in September 19^. 

o 

HESEAHCH AND EVALUATION The Subcommittee believes strongly that in order to 
OP ALL NEU PROGRAMS 

AND RELEVANT PORMER achieve full benefit from experimentation, careful 

PROGRAIIS 

professional research and evaluation should be an 
integral part of each program. Ultimately^ successful practices and services 
will be extended as soon as possible for the benefit of all children in our 
schools. 
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PBO&H£I,IS APPROVED HE 1954-65 SCHOOL YEAR 
EDR WHICH FUNDS HAVE BREST BUDGETED 

ELEfMTARY SCHOOLS 

CONTINUATION AND In September 1964 the EIP will be continued in the first 
EXTENSION OF EIP 

year classes and will be extended into the second year 
classes of the 6l schools and will be introduced into the first and second year 
classes of seven additional schools* The number of classes in the; program will be 
increased from 323 to approximately 725 and every effort will be made to limit 
class size to 30 pupils* Approximately 20,000 children will be included in the 
1964*^5 EIP* The number of consulting teachers will be increased from 33 ‘i'O 50* 
(The staff of consulting teachers has been increased by approximately 50^ because 
a survey of principals and teachers of the first year classes in EIP schools 
i ndi cated that a more flexible lase of the consulting teachers would be advisable* 
It seems likely that the first year teachers who took part in the program in 
1963-64 will need less assistace than they had last year* ) 

A reasearch and evaluation project currently being conducted by a Teii^le 
University research staff will be extended in order to continue evaluation of the 
educational effects of the EIP* 

The allotment of money for books and instructional aids has been increased 
by 50^ for all schools in the system for the school year 1964-65. In addition 
to the increased I964-65 allotment, EIP classes will receive a further increase 
of 50^« allotment for these classes will thus have been more than doubled* 

In addition each EIP first year class will receive an extra allotment of 
^Of and each EIP second year class will receive an extra allotment of $75, for 
supplies and equipment* 
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Twenty classes of 25 pupils each were formed in the summer of IS64 to provide 
additional instruction to children of first year classes of the EIP who needed 
further strengthening in basic reading and language skills* These classes were 
located in schools easily accessible to the children who needed this supplementary 
help* Teachers conducting the classes were selected from among the specially 
trained consulting teachers in the program. 

Approximately I 30 teachers in the EIP participated in the summer of 19^4 on a 
voluntary basis in special training sessions including observation in demonstration 
classes. These sessions were conducted by specially trained EIP consulting teachers* 
The observation was supplemented by discussion of the most effective and desirable 

teaching techniques. Opportunity was furnished for the preparation of instructional 
materials* 

Other teachers in the EIP were among the approximately 500 teachers taking 
courses in the I964 Svmer Workshop, conducted jointly by the School District, 

Ten^le University, and the University of Pennsylvania. 

An investigation is being made of the possibility of using one basal reading 
book system in all EIP schools in order to meet the problem of the very rate 
of mobility and transiency among many pupils. 

An e3q>eriment will be conducted in which pupils* Philadelphia Verbal^ Ability 
Test scores will be withheld from teachers in approximately 75 classes of EIP 
schools. This experiment is being undertaken in order to see whether teachers are 
influenced in classroom grouping, instruction and evaluation as a result of test 
duta given prior to their own e:q?erience with the children. 

^ September I 964 special supportive services will be 
provided to sendi n g and receiving schools involved in the 
bowidary changes and student transfers being made in Septanber to reduce 
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overcrowding and foster integration.* After a careful assessment of the programs 
being provided in all of the schools in the transfer and boundary chan^esy the 
principals and district superintendents reviewed the services needed to equalize 
educational opportunities for all of the students in the 93 elementary schools in 
the program and recommended additional staff for 78 of these schools including; 

70 reading adjustment teachers, 19 counseling teachers, ^ remedial teachers, 36 
administrative assistants, 25 physical education teachers. Qlheae additional 
services are being provided in order to assist incoming pupils to make satisfactory- 

adjustment m receiving schools and in order to improve educational services and 
opportunities in sending schools. 



COI^TimTIOH OF THE 
GREA.T CITIES SCHOOL 
nfPBOVQnT FBOGBAM 
(GCSIP) 



The experimental program which has been conducrbed in the 
six elementary schools and one junior high school with 



matching funds provided by the Ford Foundation will be 
continued. The Ford Foundation grant has e:q)ired but the School System, aware of 
the merit of this program, will maintain it ami have it evaluated by sttflf from 
Temple University in the 1964-65 school year. 



COHTIHUATION OF PRE- 
KINDERGARTEH PKOGRAMS 



Participation in the prekindergarten programs of the Child 

o 

Care Centers, the experimental Ford Inundation supported 



classes, senior hi^ school child development laboratory classes, and the School 

Extension prekindergaiten classes will be continued. Efforts will be made to 

dev&op more structured programs in these classes and increased en^hasis will be 
placed on; 



(1) enhancing the background of experience of the children; 

(2) developing their facility in listening aid speaking; and 

(3) developing interoultural understanding as early as possible. 



(? 
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* Section II 










EXPERIMEtT2A.TI01T IN 
BEGINNING READING 



Experimentation will be continued in the area of beginning 



reading and instruction* One such eaqperiment, contrasting 
linguistics and basal reading^ will be carried out in cooperation with the 



Iftiiversity of Pennsylvania under a U. S. Office of Education grrnt. Another 
project will involve the use of experimental materials which portray more fully 
the multi-racial nature of American life. Still another approach will be based on 
the experiences of the children theiselves* 



EKPERIBT IN 

CONCEPT DBVELOPilllENT A special pilot project will be conducted in one of the 
schools in the BIP with the assistance of Mrs. Lore Rasmussen, of the Miquon School 
and personnel from Temple University. It will be designed to explore ir^a of 
using the sdiool plant and facilities more effectively in order to enhance the 
learning processes. An elementary mathematics laboratory will be established in 
which primary children will have the opportunity to leam mathematical concepts by 
using varied instructional materials. A multi-purpose area will be equipped in 
order to provide extensive e:^.eriences for children through which they may develop 

the essential communication skills. Reasearch and evaluation will be integral 
aspects of this project. 



JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PROBLEMS 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

The ju^or high school^ in Philadelphia and in other large 
cities, are faced with serious problems in attempting to 
provide for the educational needs of the siiudents. The junior high sidxool aged 
child is experiencing a period of growth and development which is characterized 
by difficult physiological and psychological changes and stresses. 'PHq shortage 
of trained and e:qperienced teachers is most marked at this school level, presently 
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accounting for a greater number of vacancies than those in either elementary or 
senior high schools* Many students, presently in junior high school, do not 
possess grade level skill in reading, writing and arithmetic* 

Accordingly the subcommittee on Curriculum recommended for implementation in 
September I964 that e:q)erimental programs be undertaken in 9 junior high schools 
where performance was below city-wide averages. Twenty thousand dollars was 
allotted to each school. Specific plans in each of the individual schools will 
vary , depending upon the particular needs of the school* This diversification 
will provide the opportunity for the evaluation of different approaches for 
meeting the basic goals of raising the aohievemeit of students and helping them 
to develop to their hipest possible potential* 

Program proposals were submitted by the principals of the 

PEOuxvAMS 

selected schools and were approved for implementation in I964* 
The following three objectives guided the principals in their planning: 

1 * Raising levels of achievanent, particularly in the basic 
skills* 

2* Motivation and cultural activities 

3 * Ihchancement of the self-image* 



INDIVIDUAL LisliGd oelovj is a description of the outstanding features 

SCHOOL PROJECTS 

of individual junior high school eaK>erimental projects* 

SCHOOL NO* 1 

An after school study center will he established including 
the extended use of the school library* Teachers in the fields 
of Bjathematicsj science, English, social studies, foreign > 
languages, art, and business education will participate* In and ' 
out of school cultural programs vrill be provided* Supplies, books, 
and equipment will be provided to meet the needs of this program-, 

SCHOOL NO* 2 



This school v/ill attempt to raise the competency of all its 
English, social studies, mathematics, and science teachers in 
the field of reading instruction* A remedial reading program will 
involve approximately 1,000 pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades* The program will be buiJt into the normal school day and 
will also include a tutorial pro^aram after school hours* This 
sc1k}o 1 will also employ the full-time services of a home-school 
coordinator* 

SCHOOL NO* ^ 

The specific objectives of this school *s program ar<^ to 
improve the reading level of all pupils and especially the 8055 
wno are reading below grade level; to attempt to change the general 
outlook of many pupils and parents towards school attendance and 
school achievement; and to broaden the experiences of the pupils 
through cultural opportunities* The implementation of the 
program w 2 .ll include an in-service course for 15 teachers in the 
techniques of teaching reading; the establishment of a language 
arts laboratory; and the services of a language arts coordinator 
and a school-community coordinator* Additional books, audio- 
visual equipment,, and supplies will be provided* 

SCHOOL i;o* 4 

This school will concentrate largely on raising achievement 
levels in reading and on in-service education in reading in- 
struction for teachers* The reading improvement program will 
involve most of the pupils on roll during the regular scbool day 
and a small number of pupils in a tutorial program during after 
school hours* A cultural enrichment program will be included* 
Additional materials, books and equipment v/ill be x>jrovided* 

SCHOOL NO* 

• * 

Reading improvement, cultural enrichment, and a greater 
degree of school-home coordination will be the objectives of this 
program* The reading program will be scheduled for almost all 
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of the pupils on roll* A cultural enrichment program offering 
experiences in art, music, and drama will he included* 

SCHOOL NO* 6 

This school will build its program on the objectives of 
reading in^rovement and enhancement of self-image* Almost the 
entire school will be involved in the program* In-service ed- 
ucation v/ill be provided for a selected group of teachers* A 
part-time school-coinmunity coordinator will be eiiqployed* 

SCHOOL NO* 7 

Three elements will cou^rise the program of this schools 
improvement of reading, motivation, and enhancement of the self- 
image* In-service education programs will be organized for 
selected groups of teachers in the techniques of reading in- 
struction and in developing understandiiig of the problems related 
to motivation and self-image* 

SCHOOL HO* 8 

The program of this school will be organized around the' 
objectives of raising achievement in reading, social studies, 
mathematics, science, and English; of providing additional 
guidance for a selected group of students; of developing closer 
and more constructive relationships v/ith jjarents and v/itb community 
organizations; and of providing cultural opportunities* Features 
of the program will include the en^loyment of two part-time school- 
communiiy coordinators, the organization of an in— service ' course 
in reading and the purchase of additional books, supplies, and 
equipment* 

SCHOOL HO* 9 

This school \d.ll open in September 1964* The planning of 
e:Q)erimentai programs will be imdertaken after the school opens 
and when a clearer picture of its problems are knov/n* 



inadequate prior schooling, and therefore do not realize their potential abilities 
It is, therefore, necessary that the schools assume additional responsibilities 
to overcome these deficiencies and thus provide equal educational opportunities 
for all. Of great concern are the earJy identification of the gifted and 
talented among these students and the development of their potential abilities# 



SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 



SBITIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PROBLI24S 



Many students come to senior high school lacking the 
necessary basic educational skills, sometimes because of 
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l&iiy schools snd tsschors havs hesn ai^are of this situation for a long 
• • 

time and 9 in their own ’/ray, have attenrpted to provide that ''extra'* i/hich is 
necessary to overcome some of these conditions* Several schools have reported 
excellent results in their progr. ss that have been designed to raise the image 

• 4 

and the sights of the students, the schools, and ultimately the communiiy. 

These programs have developed at different rates ^ in various directions, a nd 
vdth differing emphases* 

* 

The school and private foundations have provided additional 

assistance to these programs and other organizations have made contributions* 

0 

Yet more must be done* All efforts must be combined so that the academic, 
social, and economic sights of our students can continue to be raised and the 
teaching skills ic^roved* We must remove from our young people apathy and 

4 

indifference and substitute for them a confidence in their abilily, a desire to 

4 * 

raise their standard of living, and an ambition to succeed* 

In pursuit of these aims, the Subcommittee on Curriculum considered it 
advisable to provide special help for four schools which have the greatest needs 
in the I964-65 school year. These schools were selected on the basis of the 
large number of students enrolled who were found to be achieving below grade 
level in reading and other basic educational skills* As in the case of the 

4 

junior hi^ schools, it was decided that specific plans for individual schools 
would be formulated by school staffs on the basis of the particularized needs 
of the schools* The various programs vdll be evaluated and will serve as pilot 
projects for further planning^. 

IHDIVIDUAL Listed below is a description of the outstanding features 

SCHOOL PROJECTS 

of individual senior high school e^erimental projects* 
SCHOOL NO* 1 

4 

This school will expand its programs in speech inrorovement, 
remedial reading, and remedial mathemtics, and will expand a 



read ing in^rovement program for college-'bound students to increase 
speed and comprehension# Tutoring service will he provided in the 
basic skills and in order to prepare students for the College 
Board Examinations and for Civil Service Examinations# Course 
materials will he introduced which will emphasize the contributions 
of various cultures# Successful individuals with whom the students 
can identify vdll he brought into the school# Additional equip- 
ment and materials will he purchased# Part-time school~communiiy 
coordinators will he employed# An after-school study center will 
he organized# 

SCHOOL NO# 2 

The program in this school will 'consist of 30 after-school 
i/utorxii^ classes in the basic skills ^ in social studies f sciencOf 
biology f and the commeroial subjects# After— school programs in 
power sewing mchine operation, hospital practice, child care, 
care of the sick and aged, and food service will he organized# 

A cultural enrichment program during the school day and during 
after-school hours will he included# A school-communiiy coordinator 
will he employed to maintain liaison with the home and to coordinate 
the cooperative effojrbs of communiiy agencies and the school# 

SCHOOL NO, 3 

This school 'will concentrate on an extension of its remedial 
reading, English, and mathematics programs# For the most part, 
these programs will he built into the nonnal school day# A 
portion of the budget will he expended on cultural activities 
and for the services of a school-community coordinator# 

SCHOOL NO# 4 

In-service education for teachers in the fields of remedial 
reading and speech inrprovement will he provided in this program# 

A reinforced instructional program in reading comprehension, 
speech, grammar, and mathematics x^ill he scheduled in the regular 
day rosters of approximateJy 800 students# A portion of the 
allotment appropriated Vrill he used for equipment, supplies, 
instructional materials, including textbooks# 



Funds for the programs and services described from pages 14 to 22 are 
scheduled to begin in September 19^4 and have been included in the budget of 
the Board of Public Education# 
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FOR WEIGH FUHDS MUS'D BE PROVIDED 

PLANNING FOR Ihe new steps eilready taken by the Philadelphia Public Schools 
THE FUTURE 

must be followed quickly by bold new approaches to teaching and 
learning, and by imaginative administrative implementation in order to accomplish 
the goal of raising educational opportunities to the hipest level possible for 
all children* 

To provide the kind of program needed the schools will have to have vastly 
increased financial support* A good deal of this support must come from local 
sources, but since the future of our nation is so closely tied to the large urban 
centers, of which Philadelphia is one, additional financial help must also be forth- 
coming from the State and Federal governments* No local community can do the job 
alone, and no community can survive if any large number of its young people is 
unsuccessful in school* 

Ihe Curriculum Subcanmittee is convinced that the job must be done and it 
therefore recommends that planning in the following elementary and secondary school 
programs should begin now and that implementation should 'be effected as soon as the 
additional revenue has been provided# 

Q3he Philadelphia Public School System cannot correct or overcome all of the 
social and economic conditions idiich face our children* It does accept full 
responsibility to do everything within its power to overcome educational 
deficiencies* The educational job can be done, done well, done promptly, but only 
with the help of everyone vdio cares about children and their future* 
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INCnEASLD miPHASIS CN 

INm^GROUP 15DUCATICN In order to help all children there should be an 

increased emphasis on intergroup education at every 
grade level. This emphasis diould take the form of 
a four— pronged attack involving (l) the required in- 
service education of all teachers; (2) the preparation 
and selection of appropriate instruction materials; 

(3) the teaching of required \mits of study in inter- 
group relations; and (4) opportunities for all pupils 
and teachers to meet and work v/ith a cross section of 
the socioeconomic and racial groups in the city. 

As noted in the opening section of the Curriculum 
Subcommittee report, this committee did not address 
itself to the course offerings of the curriculum. How- 
ever, there is one aspect of course content and subject 
matter which is directly relevant to the success of the 
proposed program for integration and educational is?)rove 
ment. This is the aspect of curriculum dealing with 
the adequate and equitable presentation of racial 
minorities, particularly the Negro people, in core 
subject instructional materials and in social studies 
' subject matter. It is the common view that Negro 
children may not achieve the levels of performance 
proposed herein, if the image projected to them by 
text and course content is that of an exclusively 
white iforld, in which the long history and present 
participation of the Negro race is either neglected 
or distorted. This Icind of presentation may develop 
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In the Negro child feelings of separateness and 
inferiority and may distort the view of white 
children in matters of race and intergroup relations. 

The scarcity of instructional materials in 
reading, history, current events, etc., v/hich present 
a fair picture of the contributions of Negroes to 
Ar*erican life and cultwe, is a matter of common 
knowledge.* As a result of this scarcity, an imme- 
diate and adequate remedy is not available. This 
committee tharefore recommends two lines of action 
which iirill stoengthen and extend present administrative 
policy; 

1) Continuation of present efforts so as to permit 
careful, extensive and continuous sui’vey of all 
available texts so as to select the very best 
examples of proper riaterials and eliroinate all 
racial stereotypes and distortions. It is our vievj 
that appropriate staff should be given direct and 
continuing responsibility^ for this function. 

2) Initiation of individual projects for the 
design and writing of texts which meet the criteria 
above either in cooperation with book publishers or 
Independently, as the case may require. 

Additional units of study aimed at furthering 

w 

intergroup understanding should be prepared and 
should be required instruction for children at all 
grade levels. 

» • 

* The Great Cities Research Council, which Includes the 
Philadelphia Public Schools in its membership, is pre- 
sently working on this problem in conjunction with iihe 
Association of Textbook Publishers. 
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EST/lBLISHi05T CF To assiire the iii5)leinentation of the above recon- 

DIVISION OF BITEGH/iTION 

AMD BSTSTiGilGUP lEEIATIONS mendations, the Curriculum Subcommittee strongly 

recdamends the organization of a Division of Integra- 
tion and Ihtergroup Relations ^ no later than January 
1965*'**' It therefore becomes, necessary to insure 
adequate financial support of this Division from 
funds available in the 1964 school budget. 



or 



t 



* See Introduction. 
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PROGHAliS 



EXPANSION OP 
SmiEMl SCHOOL 
OPPOLTUHITIES 



momiSE IN 

PSYCHOLOGICAL 

SERVICES 



The suTiimer school program, conducted by the School 
District for the past four years, should be expanded in 
order to provide facilities for all school children who 
vjishto attend. Remedial help and the strengthening 
of educational skills will be major aspects of the 
summer prograivi. The expanded program should also 
provide opportunities at both the elementary and 
secondary school levels for academically talented 
students to pursue advanced courses and for gifted 
students to develop sj^ecial talents. 

It has been recognized for a long tine that the 
amount of individual psychological examining service 
available in the Ihiladelphia Public Schools should 
be increased. 

Presently, there ai’e thousands of requests made 
by the schools for psychological examinations of 
students to help school personnel understand the prob- 
lems presented by children in the matters of school 
achieveinent, social a^djustment and persona3.ity 
maladjustment, liany of these requests cannot be met 
with the present limited staff. The recommendation 
of the Division of Special Education presently calls 
for an increase from the current number of 23 ejsaminers 
to 50, This goal cannot be reached immediately 
because there is a local and national shortage of 
trained personnel in this field. 



The Curriculiim Subcommittee therefore recommends 



PIAM FOR LIBRAaiES 
IJITH nSTRUCTIOML 
lATHSlIAXS CENTERS 



the inauguration of a special recruitKient program 
for psychologists together with efforts to encourage 
the training of additional psychologists. 

The cost to the School District for additional^ 
positions will be very minimal since there 3 s almost 
full reimbursement by the State for the salaries of 
such personnel. 

The Curriculum Subcommittee recommends the development 
of school libraries in accordance with State and 
National standards, and further recommends that all 
school libraries should include the facilities and 
services of an Instructional laterials Center, 

The achievement of this objective must be met 
in different ways over a number of years because of 
space problems, because of the wide range in quality 
of library installations presently existing in the 
school system, and because of the huge financial 
appropriation that would be required to do the job 
all at once. For example, only two of the 196 ele- 
mentary schools have school libraries staffed by 
professional librarians, and only about one-half 
of the elementarj?’ schools have any Icitid of central 
library. 

In order to provide a library in every elementary 
school with 10 books per child*'5- the book cost alone 
would be approximately 500,000. (The present book 



American Library Association Stan .lards 
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collections would reduce this figure to some extent.) 
Obviously, in addition to the books needed, staff, 
furniture, equipraent and supplies would be needed 
which v7ould cost approximately 03,000,000. more. 
Neither of these figures include the cost for addi- 
tional facilities needed in some schools which 
cannot accurately’’ be estimated at this time. 

In some elementary school situations the only 
possible solution to the space problem may be the 
erection and furnishing of a portable classroom to 
serve as a Mbrary and Instructional Materials Center. 
The Curf5.culum Subcommittee recomiiiends this course of 
action if no other alternative exists. 

Libraries presently exist in each secondary 
school, staffed by trained librarians, Hovfever, the 
resources differ widely and there is no library that 
does not need added books. 

In view of the complexity of the problem and the 
obvious difficulties at this time of providing the 
optimum service, an al3.otment of ii>3«50 per pupil should 
be made annually until the library needs of the schools 
are met, Sacli school has to do one or more of the 
foUovdngs 

Begin, the installation of a library. 

Increase the library collection for a 
presently existing library. 

Begin or increase the facilities and 
services of an Iiastructional Haterials 



1. 

2. 



3 . 
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Center, 



AFTOK-SCHOOL CEN!EERS 
II! SIP SCHOOLS 



PROVISIONS FOR 
ACADSi JGALLY TAISOTi^D 
Al'ID GIFTED CHILDREN 



4* Employ professional personnel, 

order to facilitate the professional estab- 
lishment of these libraries, a supervisor who is a 

•f 

librarian should be appointed for every district, 

^The use of the facilities of SIP schools should 
be extended by the establi^ment of After-School 
Centers vjhich would be conducted in the afternoon for 
elementary schools and in the afternoons and/or 
evenings for secondary schools. These centers could 
provide children with increased opportunities for 
educationaL.improvement by making it possible for them 
to receive tutorial help and by providing a suitable 
place for them to complete school assignments and 
projects under professional supervision. Opportuni- 
ties could also be furnished to enhance growth and 
developnent through participation in cultural 
activities, While these centers should be staffed 
by more teachers, it is hoped that the services of 
volunteers would also be utilized. 

A special fund should be available from idiich 
appropriations could be iiiade to pay the costs of 
extra services, supplies and equipment for unique, 
challenging, and experimental programs for aca- 
demically talented and gifted children, which could 
be undertaken in any school in the system. Specialist 
teachers should be assigned to programs and acti- 
vities which meet the educational needs of such 
children. Every effort must be made to encourage 



the fullest development of the abilities of aca* 
demically talented and £,ifted children. 



COOR^TIVS TEACHER 
TRAINING PROGRAIi 



One of the greatest needs of all urban school 
systems is additional teachers with an understanding 
and appreciation of the children they will teach. The 
I'hiladeiphia Public Schools in cooperation with Temple 
University liave embarked on a prograia to improve the 

n::) . 

quality of teacher training programs for "Inner-City’* 
schools. This is being done under the aegis of the 
Research Councilof the Great Cities. 

The developing plans include the organization of 
demonstration centers, the appraisal of the contenJi 
and methods of the teacher training program^ a revi.ew 
of student teaching practices and internships and a 
study of theproblem of recruitment and retention of 

V 

teachers for inner-city schools. 

The methods and content of the instructional 
prograra in "Inner-City" schools and the problem of 
school organization \;ill be examined. Experimental 
approaches v/ill be organized and evaluated, A planning 
grant from the U, s. Office of Education has been made 
and upon approval individual city programs will be 
supported beginning in September 1965. 
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KtCGRAI^S FOR EISiSKTART SCHOOLS 



COmi^UATION AND 
m-SUSIOW OF ujp 
IN 1965 



EXOEI^SION OP 
SUPPORTIVE sisaiviCEs 
THROUGHOUT ALL GRADES 
IN TUO PILOT SCHOOLS 



IIEIIEDLAL EDUCATION 
m THE BASIC SKILIS 



The EIP should be continued in the first and 
second year classes and should be extended into the 
third year classes in September 1965* Experience and 
the results of research and evaluation should form 
the basis for the continuing development of this 
program. 

The Curriculum Subcorximittee often speculated about 
the accomplishments that might result from supplying 
all of the services tliat are thoiight to be useful in a 
given school situation. It believes that such an 
experiment lias great value and that in two selected 
elementary schools vxhere room is available the pro^- 
visions of the EIP and the GCSIP should be extended 
throughout all grades including kindergarten and pre- 
kindergarten. The other services recommended in this 
report should also be provided. 

This recommendation would Lake it possible to 
appraise the impact on pupil achievement of a unified 
total school effort and would be useful as a pilot 
project to guide further planning. 

In the entire school system there are presently 
25,404 pupils from second to sixth grade inclusive 
performing one year or more belov; grade level in 
reading and 27,779 pupils performing one year or more 
below grade level in arithiietic. At the end of the 
third and sixth grades combined, there were 10,695 
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pupils one year or more below grade level in reading 
and 11,373 pupils one year or more below grade level 
in aritlmietic,''*- The Curriculum Subcommittee is com- 
mitted to the belief that an immediate effort must be 
made to correct these deficiencies wherever they 
ecd-st by the launching of three programs described 
beloi:, each directed at a possible solution to the 
problem, 

1. Establislinent of "Check-point” Classes 

The establisliinent of 102 check-point classes of 
15 pupils per class to be formed at the end of the 
third and sixth grades in approximately 39 schools 
Inhere room can noi)^ be found. Fifty-eight additional 
teachers will be needed to establish these classes. 
This program would involve 1,530 pupils and would 
provide a large enough number for judging vdiether 
intensified instruction in classes of drastically 
reduced size can raise levels of achievement. The 
classroom teacher should assume full responsibility 
for the schoold instructional program including 
remedial reading and aritlimetic, 

2, Appointment of Assistants to Teacher 

111 other schools where room is not presently 

available and the need exists, assistaints to teachers 

should be appointed at the ratio of one for every 35 

pupils performing one year or Liore below grade level 

in the third and sixth grades. The assistants would 

^ Based on June 1964 data supplied by the Division of 
Educational Research 
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work with individual children in the classrooms 

concentrating on assistance vdLth remedial reading 

and arithmetic under the direction of the classroom 

teacher. Two hundred eighty-one assistants would 

be needed. It is assumed that the salary of long- 

teriii substitutes (^i4,900, per year) can be used as 

the base for computing the cost of the program. 

Ihis program would involve approximately 9^S00 pupils. 

3i Appointment of Additional I'ieading Adjustment 
Teachers 

The school system presently has 139 reading 
adjustKient teachers. On the assumption that such a 
teacher can serve 100 pupils per day, 26 additional 
reading adjustment teachers would be necessary to 
provide one session of remedial instruction per day 
for each of the 16,566 pupils needing help who 

ifould not receive it from the two programs prop9sed 
above. 

With thSsprogram the classroom teacher should 
assuine full responsibility for remedial arithmetic, 
x/ith the school system providing additional 
instructional materials f 6r children liax^ix:^ . : . • 

difficulty with numbers. Additional in-service 
training should be proxrided in the teaching of 
remedial arithmetic, particularly in the use of , new 
teclxniques. 



EXPANSION OF 
KIIMGARTEN 
FACILITIES 



These tliree ajDproaches id.ll provide the most 
extensive attack on the problem of reading and arith- 
metic def iciency yet devised in the Philadelphia 
Public Schools* Careful evaluation should serve to 
guide in the planning of such programs for the future* 

It is estimated that approximately half (or 9,100) 
public school children, eligible for kindergaiten 
admission in September 1965, vrilll not be enrolled* 

This is due primarily to the present voluntary nature 
of Icindergarten enrollment and to limited facilities* 
The Subcommittee on Curriculum recommends strongly that 
an all-out campaign be conducted to enroll all 
eligible children in Idndergartens and to develop 
the conception of the kindergarten as an integra.l 
and required part of the eleiaentary school program* 

If all kindergarten eligibles could be enrolled, 
140 additional kindergartens would be required^ 

IJhen space in a given school is unavailable portable 

V- 

classrooms should be built to provide the needed 
facilities* 

The indications point to easier adjustment to 
formal learnmig and better perfoz‘hTance in first 
grade on the part of those children who have kinder- 
garten experience. Therefore, it is essential to 
provide such escperience for every child* 



PREKINDERC5ARTEN 

CLASSES 



The Curriculum Subcommittee is convinced that in 
the long run much moi’e attention must be paid to the 
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preschool child than has formerly been assumed nec- 
essary - particularly the child who comes from an 
impover?*.shed background; the child who now may 
begin his schooling not knowing his full name, not 
Imowing the names of the parts of his body, having 
almost none of the background which a first grader 
needs in order to learn to read* In too many cases 
to date, teachers* expectations have been unrealistic 
when the difficulty has been one of communication, 
idLth the teacher unaware of the great gaps in the 
child *s experience and the child complstely bewil- 
dered by expectations couched in unfamiliar terms* 
Somehow the gaps must be filled before first grade 
when it is ti:.ie for the child to learn to read* 

It is obviously Impossible to establish the 
necessary additional Idaidergarten and prekindergarten 
classes at the san.e time and kindergarten must take 
precedence. However, the I'ublic Schools must gain 
additional ei^erience quickly and plaui for a rapid 
expansion of prekindergarten education. As soon as 
possible, 10 additional prekindergarten classes 
should be established in 3IP schools with available 
space* Such classes would make it possible for 
children to gain enriched experiences, to build 
skills in listening and speaking, to develop inter- 
group understandings and to fom essential habits* 

The performance of all preldndergarten children must 
be watched as they progress through the grades to 
see how much difference in performance results* 
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EXPANSION OF 
COUNSELING SERVICE 
IN EIP AND GCSIP 
SCHOOLS 



INCREASE IN FACILITIES 
FOR EHOTIOMLLY 
DISTURBED CHIIDREI^ 



The counseling service available to children in 
EIP and GCSIP schools should be expanded to guarantee 
that each c hild is guided into programs and activities 
that will challenge his full potential. In addition, 
children v/ith problems of adjustment can be helped to 
solve these problems before they become serious. One 
counseling teacher should be assigned to a Tnavinmin of 
500 children. This would require the appointment of 
approximately 70 additional counseling teachers. 

The 10 classes for emotionally disturbed children 
should be increased to 10 by June 1965 to provide for 
more children who are in need of such help. These 
classes, numbering eight pupils per class, are con- 
ducted by specially trained teachers and have the 
benefit of as much psychiatric consultation and guidance 
as is presently possible to provide. The children 
are given spec..alized, individualized help. 

Estimates of the optimum number of classes needed 
is 125 . A more attainable goal has been proposed by 
the Division of Special Education aimed at the 
formation of 60 to 65 classes by June 1970, The 
development of these classes must be gradual because 
trained teachers in this field are in very short supply 
and because the availability of the services of psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists is critically inadequate. 

The additional cost to the school system vd.ll be 
minimal inasmuch as the State reimburses the system 
for most of the additional cost of these classes. 
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KINDSnOARTSW-AIDES 
IN EIP AiJD GCSIP 
SCP-iOOIS 



The average kindergarten class is too large for 
individualized attention, particularly when cliildren 
come to school i/ith llaiited training. Therefore, a 
Icindergarten-aide (non-certified) should be provided 
for all kindergartens in the EIP and GCSIP in order 
to help the teacher carry out an effective, structured 
prograiii. Additional help should be encouraged through 
the services of volunteers, A course for the training 
of kindergarten-aides should be established in the 
comprehensive and technical high schools. 

Ninety kindergarten-aides would be required at 
an annual salary of J*>3#000. 
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REDUCTIOH OP 
CLASS SIZE 



PROGRAMS FOR SECOIQ)ARY SCHOOLS 
In order to facilitate effective learning in those 
secondary schools requiring special help, actual class 
size should he reduced to a maximum of 25 students per 
class* Ihis can he accomplished hy the assignment of 
additional teachers, the utilization of more non-teaching 
assistants for non-instructional tasks and the transfer 
of extracurricular and administrative duties when 
possible to after— school or summer hours* Those means 
will make it, possihlo to assign every teacher to tho 
maximum number of teaching periods* 

Compensation should be provided to teachers fer 
after-school activities.* This could be less expensive 
than using professional time for extra-curricular 
activities and administrative duties* Staggered school 
admission and dismissal times should be planned where 
necessary to effect reduction in class size* 

To implement this program in the 4 senior hi^ 
schools, 10 additional teachers and 9 nourteaching 
assistants would be needed, plus a sum for the com- 
pensation of teachers for after-school activities* 

In the 9 junior high schools, 86 additional teachers 
and 48 non-teaching assistants would be needed, plus a 
sum for the compensation of teachers for after-school 
activities* 



*The school system should consider the inauguration of 12-nonth contracts 
for a sizeable number of teachers and administrators* 



IKTMSIVE mmikL 

rsading program 



The nuniher of 10th grade students city-wide 
whose reading skill is one year or more below grade level 
is approximately 6,020.* In view of this fact, it is 
recommended that an intensive remedial reading program 
for students showing such reading retardation be insti- 
tuted in 10th grade in all high schools. 

This program should include four basic elements. 
£i-service training in reading instruction should be 
furnished to all teachers of 10th grade English. For 
these students requiring remedial help, reading instruction 
should form the basis for the 10th grade English program. 
More varied approaches and interesting instructional 
materials should be utilized and efforts should be made 
to keep pace with experimental developments which hold 
promise of providing dramatic new methods of teaching 
reading to secondary school youth. Extra remedial reading 
teachers should be assigned to schools in which there is 
a large percentage of students who are severely retarded 
in reading. 



SUPERVISORS 
OP INSTRUCTION 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 



The greatest number of substitutes is found on the 
junior high school level** and many subjects are taught 
by teachers who have specialized in other areas of 
instruction. Therefore, supervisors of instruction who 
are subject matter specialists should be assigned on the 
basis of one for every 400 students in the 9 jimior high 
schools requiring special help. Thirty-nine supervisors 



*Statistios fhmished for I 963 by Division of Educational Research 

**Pages 94 - 95 
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INCREASE IN 
COUNSELING SERVICE 






would Le needed# These personncsi would work directly 
with teachers in the major subject areas (English, 
Mathematics, Science, Social Studies, Foreign Languages) 
in order to help to improve the quality of instruction# 
I'Mle furnishing supervision and assistance to all 
teachers, they would give particular attention to newly 
appointed teachers and substitutes# 

Career choices are made by many students during 
their secondary school years# It is essential therefore 
that all students be encouraged to follow courses 
designed to challenge them to the fullest# Unless 
guidance becomes more individualized than it is at 
present, students may not receive such challenge# 

Therefore, counseling service in the secondary schools 
designated as requiring special help should be increased 
in order to provide one counselor for every 350 students# 
Additional secretarial service should be furnished for 
these coimselors to make it possible for them to devote 
full time to work with students and their families by 
relieving them of record keeping and other clerical duties# 

Nineteen additional counselors would be needed for 
the 4 senior high schools and 8 would be needed for the 
9 junior high schools# This would make possible a more 
effective approach to helping students im.th educational 
and social problems# Initially, 1 additional secretary 
should be assigned to each school to provide secretarial 
help for the counselor# It is hoped that more effective 
counseling would also reduce dropout rates among students# 



expansion of 

SCHOOL-WORK PROCRilM 



MOTIVATION AND 
CULTimAL ENRICHMENT 
PROGRAMS 



The school-work progran should he expanded through 
a joint effort on the part of the school system and 
the city government to provide at least 3,000 additional 
joh opportunities for high school students. This would 
make it possible for a significant number of additional 
students to continue their schooling and work on a 
part-time basis. The job opportunities should be 
planned and selected so that the employment of adults 
would not be adversely affected# 

A largo share of the coiits of this kind of program 
mi^t be met throu^ the provisions of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964# 

In each of the 4 senior high schools designated as 
needing special holp^ motivation and cultural enrichment 
programs, similar to "Wings” and "Kite and Key" described 
on page 82, should be continued and expanded. 

A coordinator should be appointed to serve the 4 schools 
to help them with the problems of planning and scheduling 
programs of cultural value. 
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LOOKIKG AHEAD 

There are other proposals which the Subcommittee on Curriculum considers es- 
sential to the further development of the Philadelphia Public Schools# These 
programs must be undertaken just as soon as the resources - human, financial and 
physical - can be made available# They are no less important than the programs 
recommended for adoption in 1965# However, the Subcommittee on Curriculum 
realizes that not every desirable program can be launched immediately, and there- 
fore suggested priorities which may be helpful to The Board of Public Education 
,in planning for the future of the schools# 

More Prekindergarten Education 

The Subcommittee on Curriculum believes that there should be a greater 
en?)hasis on earlier schooling, particularly for the child who needs special help. 

It therefore recommends that the School Board begin immediately to develop struc- 
tured prekindergarten programs and to train teachers to teach these classes. In 
addition to the establishment of the ei^qserimental prekindergarten classes mentioned 
on page 82, just as soon as funds are available. The Board of Public Education 
should provide prekindergarten classes for all three and four-year-olds who will 
be attending the EIP and GCSIP schools# Classes should be extended to all other 
schools as quickly as possible, and should be made compulsory# Great flexibility 
should be used in planning these programs so that many differing approaches to 
teaching the preschool child can be tried# This is a relatively new field, at 
least for public school systems and, consequently, e^erimentation and careful 
evalimtion must accompany this program. Volunteer help should be considered in 
the launching of these programs as well as the use of community buildings, if 
necessary, to avoid the delays that will be occasioned by waiting for the con- 
struction of the necessary classrooms# 
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The Subcononittee or Curriculum believes that money spent in the prekinder- 
garten years vrill in the long run reduce the amounts of money necessary for 
remedial and supportive services* 

Grade Organization 

The typical grade organization in the Philadelphia Public Scliools is K to 6 
7 to 9> and 10 to 12* However, there are many exceptions to this pattern such as 
K to 7 and K to 8 elementary schools; and 7 to 12 and 9 to 12 high schools. 

The question is being asked all over the country s What is the best pattern 
of school organization? A definitive answer is not known, but it is important to 
examine some of the reasons for raising the question. In the urban centers the 
junior high schools (grades 7 to 9) are difficult to staff and are generally con- 
ceded to present the most trying teaching situations. The transitional and ex- 
ploratory functions of the junior high school are being challenged. Greater 
emphasis on subject matter has created a tendency to turn toward grades 9 to 12 
senior high schools. 

Simple juggling of the grade pattern is obviously not the answer. The best 
approach is to try various patterns and evaluate the relationship between the 
pattern of organization used and its effects on teaching, achievement, administra- 
tion, school climate and faculty and. student morale. In pursuit of this aim the 
Subcommittee on Curriculum recommends that in the 1965-66 school year a 4-4-4 
grade pattern be established in several areas in the city where the junior high 
school problem is most critical. 

A Continuous Progress Primary Program has just completed its first' three 
years of operation. It is recommended that an evaluation of this program should 
be undertaken at the earliest possible time. 



* Report of Subcommittee on Sites, Buildings and Facilities 
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The report of the Subcommittee on Sites^ Buildings and Facilities recommends 
the application of the Princeton Plan and also recommends that a feasibility study 
should be made of the concept of the Educational Parle. The Curriculum Subcommittee 
agrees that such esq^erimentation is desirable and is most conscious of the need 
for careful curriculum planning to accompany any change in organizational pattern. 

Occupational Skills 

A major responsibility of ^ a school system is the preparation of youth for 
successful vocational pursuits i It is essential that students be guided adequate- 
ly, encouraged to set their sightd as high as possible, and to pursue careers in 
which they have potential intej!*est and aptitude* Courses offered in the secondary 
schools should be varied arid kept •’up-to-^ate’* t5 help students prepare for the 
world of today and tomorrow. 

Basic reading and computation skills ahe esedtitial for any vocational pur- 
suits. Unskilled jobs are becoming increasingly rare and the schools must design 
programs vn.th tliis in mind. Modem fully-equipped shops should be furnished. 
Additional on-the— job training programs should be established in cooperation with 
industry. Provision should be made for the further expansion of school-work 
programs. College, preparation courses should be expanded and intensified. 

Students pursuing commercial courses should be provided with opportunities to 
utilize modem office equipment of every type. 

The rapidly expanding era of automation and technology requires manpower, 
well equipped with the basic educational tools and with a broad enough spectrum 
of vocational skills to make job transition easier. 

School Lunchrooms in Elementary Schools 

Many thousands of the city’s elementary school children come to school from 
homes in which both parents are employed. Consequently, many children of ele- 
mentary school age are unsupervised during the lunch hour and may not be able to 
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enjoy a suitable lunch meal* The Subcommittee on Curricul^jm believes that lunch 
facilities should be provided in all elementary schools* VJhile, admittedly, this 
would be impossible to effect immediately because of limited space, the provision 
of lunchrooms should be a goal toward wliich the school system should move at the 
earliest possible time* All new buildings should include lunchrooms* Non-teaching 
assistants should serve as the trained supervisors of school lunchrooms* 

Laboratory and Demonstration Schools 

The Sutoommittee on Curriculum recommends the establishment of laboratory and 
demonstration schools in each school district of the city so that new methods of 
teaching may be observed by all teachers and experimentation with organization, 
instructional materials and machines can be conducted* While innovation should 
be encouraged in all schools, the establishment of centers where new programs can 
be undertaken under carefully controlled conditions would tend to spread new ideas 
and methods more rapidly throughout the city* The chiluren attending such schools 
should represent a cross section of the community with no special recruitment on 
the basis of ability or IQ. 

If it is possible, a relationship should be established for each laboratory 
and demonstration school with a university or college in order to use the resources 
of those institutions and to spread knowledge of the problems of the city*s schools 
to the teacher training centers. 

Additional Experimentation and Evaluation 

The Subcommittee on Curriculum recommends that a substantial sum for the pur- 
poses of experimentation and evaluation become part of the annual School Board 
budget* 

^ It is understood that the Odell Survey Committee will give detailed 
recommendations for these schools. 





Idbrar:ies w i'th j^fa.terials and Resource Centers 

Th© Subcoimnittee on Curriculum reconunends that Libraries combined with 
Materials and Resource Centers be established in every school in the system. Such 
centers should serve as facilities for the housing of large varieties of reference 
books, science equipment, maps, graphs and charts, filmstrips, models, exhibits 
and related displays, as well as 10 books for every child in the school. Teachers 
would draw upon the resource centers in order to make their classroom instruction 
more effective and should plan the use of instructional materials with the 
librarian. These centers would make it possible for all students in school to 
benefit from a much more con5>lete supply of instructional materials than could be 
available in inaividual classrooms. A full-time trained librari^, also qualified 
as an instructional materials specialist, should be part of each school's faculty. 

All school libraries should conform to the standards of the American library 
Association. It is recognized that while this goal cannot be reached immediately, 
it is one toward tirhich the school system should move as rapidly as possible. 

Psychological Serv ices and Classes for Emotionally Disturbed Children 

Psychological services should be readily available to teachers for children 
who present severe educational and emotional problems which impede teaching and 
learning. The tendency to withdraw or to be aggressive, the inability to co- 
operate with one's peers, and habitual inattentiveness often are the symptoms of 
difficulties wliich need professional attention. Teachers should be helped by 
trained psychologists to meet the ad;justment problems of the children they teach. 

The amount of psychological service should be adequate to meet the continuing 
school needs as well as emergency situations wl'iich may arise and as rapid progress 
as possible must be made in the establishment of classes for children who are so 
disturbed emotionally that they cannot function in a regular class. 



Testing Program 



While ac’aiowledging the value of testing progra^ns related to courses of in- 
struction, the Subcommittee on Curriculum believes that the Philadelphia schools 
should also measure pupil achievement against national standards. The whole 
area of testing is too technical for specific evaluation by a lay committee. The 
Subcommittee on Curriculum understands that the testing program of the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools has been studied by the Odell Survey Committee, It strongly 
recommends that the Odell Survey Committee suggest a method that will enable the 
Philadelphia schools to test student performs *s against the performance of 
students in other school systems. Aware of the limitations of the present test- 
ing programs, reflecting cultural bias as they do in many cases, the Subcommittee 
on Curriculum recommends the exploration of new methods of testing, particularly 
of underprivileged children. 

Classroom Assistants 

It may continue to be difficult to secure all of the professionals needed 
for the public schools. Therefore, there must be an ever increasing use of 
teachers for teaching and administrative personnel for purelj^ professional duties. 
The School Board should consider the establishment of training courses for non- 
professional personnel who could assist id.th the iryriad non-teaching duties of 
the school system. Certain tasks such as rostering, can and should be automated. 
All of the skills and know-how of our modem technological world should be uti- 
lized in freeing teachers for the professional instructional job for which they 
are trained and to which they are dedicated. 

School Buildings 

The Board of Public Education in January I 964 stated as policy that its goal 
would be elementary classes of 30 and secondary classes of 25. This must be 
accomplished as rapidly as possible. 
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If the current pupil enrollment were placed in classes of 30 for elementary 
and 25 for secondary pupils over a thousand additional classrooms would be needed. 
This is in addition to ejqieoted enrollment increases and the schools presently 
under construction and those being planned* 

In addition to an increase in the rate of building schools, there should be 
e:iq)eriinentation with new and more flexible types of school buildings. Education 
is in a state of flux and new buildings should be built to permit team teaching, 
programed instruction, closed-circuit TV or to be readily adaptable for whatever 
lies ahead. The School Board should thorougldy explore the further use of school 
buildings as community facilities and adult education centers. 

The Subcommittee on Curriculum recommends that a highly accelerated building 
program be set in motion immediately. 

Special Education 

The Subcommittee on Curriculum has not addressed itself, except tangentially, 
to the program of special education for physically and mentally handicapped 
children and for children who present severe disciplinary problems in school. 
Approximately h% of the children who attend the Philadelphia Public Schools attend 
these special classes. It is to be hoped that the report of the Odell Coogjrehen- 
sive Survey Committee will submit a series of recommendations relating to this 
program and suggest ways in which it may be improved. 

Speech Improvement Pro^raTna 

Many children in the Philadelphia Public Schools have a problem of communica- 
tion because of differences in speech patterns. What are acceptable inflections, 
idioms and grammatical usage at home and in the neighborhood, may be almost 
unintelligible in school. 
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Ways must be found, to develop new methods of teaching standard speech 
patterns which will enable the child to be understood clearly and to become con- 
fident of his ability to communicate in a manner that will be an asset in social 
and vocational situations* 

Speech improvement must be a regular part of the total school program. 
Coordinated Planning for Children 

The school shoiild be organized as a coordinating center for community 
agencies which render specialized help to children. Where desired, and when 
school facilities are available, certain community agencies might be housed in 
schools, thus making it possible to render more efficient service to the child 
and to his family. For example, a public health agency with facilities in a 
school building could work much more closely and directly with school counselors 
in fumxshing help when necessary* Certainly , the school system should explore 
such possibilities with city and community agencies when planning new schools* 
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SUlffilARY 

* 

The Subcommittee on Curriculum, like the other two subcoamiittees, believes 

that an integrated education is the best education* However, it recognizes 

that the mere combination of pupils does not guarantee quality education# 

# 

It agrees that its goals should be the achievement, by every child in the 
school ^stem who has the inherent ability to do the work, of at least grade level 
performance} the sti mu lation and motivation of every child to reach his highest 

potential; and the development of mutual respect, \mderstanding, and cooperation 
among all childrens 

^Ehe Subcommittee on Curriculum was primarily concerned with the quality of 

0 

the public educational program being offered in Philadelphia, realizing that it 

4 • 

has major implications for both white and Negro children and, in fact, for the 
very future of our city. 

The most strongly held belief of the Subcommittee on Curriculum is that 

the quality of education in the Philadelphia public schools should be ii 2 ^roved, 

as it can be, with the support of the people of Philadelphia, Perhaps its next 

strongest conviction is that special help should be furnished first where the 

need is greatest for those students and in those grades where it is most 

# 

necessary# As rapidly as possible, successful practices should be extended for 
the benefit of all children in our schools# The worth of any program or practice 

4 

should be determined through periodic review and continuous, professional 
evaluation which must become an integral part of the work of the school system# 
Next, the Subcommittee on Curriculum believes that education for the 
undei^rivileged child must start much earlier than it presently does and that 
programs must be developed for 5t 4 and 5 year olds that will^pr^are them for 
formal education# 
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3h addition, special services should continue to be supplied in the early 
grades in order to assure the acquisition of good basic skills. 

A concentrated remedial program should be provided for students who are 
performing below average grade levels and opportunities should be offered for 

fecial broadening cultural and social ea^eriences that may help in the motiva- 
tion of students. 

The other ejects of the programs prepared hy the Suboommittee oa Currioultai 

emphasize additional (^portunities for all students in the Philadelphia public 

schools —average students and those who are academioaUy talented as well as 

0 

those who are doing below average work. The facilities, services and materials 

used by the schools must be inproved and substantially increased. Jlore 

non— professional aides should be used in the schools to free teachers for 

teaching. The role of the schools as a community resource should be broadened 

with a greater extension into afternoon and evening use for students and the 

communities in which they live. Much greater enphasis needs to be placed on the 

content and quality of in-service education, and intergroup education should be 

a required part of the in-service training of all teachers. 

* 0 

The success of the entire program, as in any educational venture, will depend 

0 

greatly upon the ability , aptitude and determination of the teachers, supervisors 
and other school personnel. The Subcommittee on Teacher Training has spoken of 
the new and intensified efforts that will be exerted in teacher recruitment. The 
Subcommittee on Curriculum would like to reiterate the need for such a program 
and express its belief that additional able teachers can be attracted to teach in 
Philadelphia if a stimulating Intellectual climate is provided for teaching. The 
Board of Public Education and the administration must make every effort to create 
a school system where excellence is the password and where merit in professional 
achievement is recognized and rewarded. 
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®he proposed plans for intergroup study programs can malce a significant 
oontntution toward int^ration and educational equality but their ooiplete success 
will be determined by the attitudes of the instructors. It is essential that the 
School Administration issue ^ecifie directives and guidance on this to all 
teachers and to every principal. Hiese directives must make clear that the 
teacher is ^vemed by a code that allows no compromise with pre;judioe and dis- 
crimination, nor does it permit of any overt or covert opposition on the part of 
employes of the school system to the stated policies and objectives of The Board 
of Public Education. To reach our expectations there must be i*ole-hearted 
acceptance of the precepts underlying Board policy. The teachers' responsibility 
in a positive program for integration extends b^nd the mere formal acceptance 
Of educational equality; each teacher must view each child as an individual, 
without pre-judgment as to the child’s inherent abilities or achievement potential. 

Only on this basis can our school system develop in each pupil the convictions 

# 

as to human dignity and worth which are essential to morale, to learning and to 



progress. 






1 . 
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PR0GRAI5S RECOMMDED BY THE COMITTBE ON NONBISCREJINATION 
THAT WILL BE INITIATED BY THE SCHOOL SYSTM IN SEPTETffiER I 964 
FOR WHICH FUNDS HAVE BEEN BUDGETED 

Continuation of EIP in first-year classes and extension into second year 
classes of the 6l schools* 

Introduction of EIP provisions into first and second year classes of 7 
additional schools. 

Special supportive services for sending and receiving schools involved in 
boundary changes and student transfers in September I 964 , 

Continuation of the Great Cities School Li^rovement Program in 6 elementa]:y 
schools and one jimior high school* 

Continuation of experimental prekindergarten programs* 

E]q>erimentation in beginnizig reading* 

Experimentation in concept development* 

Special help programs in 9 selected junior high schools* 
fecial help programs in 4 selected senior high schools* 

Research and evaluation of EIP and GCSIP* 





V87 
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proposal FOR THE 

ESTABLISIHENT OP A DIVISION OP INTEGRATION 
AND INTERGROUP RELATIONS • 

The Subcommittee on Currioiilum believes that the establishment of a 
Division of Integration and Intergroi^ Relations is so important in carrying 
forward the momentum gained as a result of the work of the Committee on 

« 

Nondiscrimination that it should be established no later than January 1, 1965 . 
Adequate fimds should be made available from the 1964 School Board Budget. 

Estimated Cost $183|000 
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PROGR/UiS R3COMISI®BD 
FOR I.TilCH »/ PUI'IDS IIUST BB PROVIDED 

IN 1965 



THE COST OP 
THESE PROGRAMS 



It is extremely difficult and perhaps rash for an advisory 
c<anmittee to estimate the costs of programs but lire believe 
there is an obligation to inform the community in general terms of the finan- 



cial implications of the programs prepared. Mhile the figures used for specific 
programs may not be the ones finally arrived at by The Board of Public Education, 
they provide a bench mark and will indicate possible sums that may be needed 
for these programs, ‘ 

!Hie total recossnended increase for the 1965 school budget represents less 
than of the I964 budget, lihen one considers the gravity of the problems 
which should be tackled and the implications for the future of Philadelphia 
and our country if vre fail to provide an adequate education for large numbers 
of children, the expense can easily be justified, • 

The Subcommittee on Curriculum believes that, if the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 is passed by Congress, many of the proposed programs should receive 
substantial Federal assistance. No better investment of tax funds can be made 
than in the education of our youth. One must not forget the challenge posed to 
our Nation if we permit any child to leave school without having been stimulated 
to do his best and prepared to make a contribution to his time. Additional 



foundation help can probably be secured as well for educational programs which 
point new directions. 

To be completely practical, the cost to educate is s mal l compared with the 
cost of failing to educate, and we must face the fact that for at least a gener- 
ation, expenditures for public education in Philadelphia have fallen far below 
need. Philadelphia still spends less ner pupil than any other large city school 
system in the United States 

Somehow we must catch up! 

^^According to l^Jational Education Association statistics 



o 
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FROGRAl-JS RECOMNDED 
FOR TJHECH NEIJ FUI3DS liUST 33E PROVIDED 

HJ 1965 



For Both Elementary and Secondary Schools 



Ejqpansion of summer school opportunities to px*ovide 
facilities for all school children who i^sh to attend 
Increase in psychological services 
Increase in books and facilities for libraries with 
instructional materials centers for all schools 
Establishment of After»School Centers for elementary 
pupils in EIP and GCSIP schools and students in 
secondary schools needing special tutorial help 
Expansion of provisions for academically talented and 
gifted children 

Provision for home-school coordinator service in each 
EIP and GCSIP school needing special help 
Establishment of cooperative teacher training program 
to iiiiprove the quality of teaching in »»inner-city»» 
schools 



. Estimated 
Cost 



$ 350,000 
2,400 



1,000,000 



650,000 

900,000 

305,000 



no estimate 
available 
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PRCXJRAiiS REC01»JDED 
FOR TfflICH NEW FUNDS MUST BE PROVIDED 

IN 1965 

For Elementary Schools 

1« Continuation of EIP in first and second year classes and extension 
into third year classes in Septenher 19^5 | 

2# Extension of EIP and supportive services throughout all grades 
in two pilot schools to appraise impact on pupil achievement of 
unified total school effort 

3* Remedial education program in basic skills based on establishment 
of "check point” classes for pupils at the end of third and sixth 
grades; assignment of assistants to teachers; increase in number of 
reading ad;)ustment teachers; and additional arithmetic materials 
4* Expansion of kindergarten facilities to provide all eligible 
children with a year*s kindergarten experience 
5* Establishment of pre-kindergarten classes in 10 EIP schools as a 
step toward further expansion 

6, Expansion of counseling service in EIP and GCSIP schools on the basis 
of one to 500 children 

7* increase in facilities for emotionally disturbed children 
8. Assignment of kindergarten aides in EIP and GCSIP schools to help 
the teacher carry out an effective structured program 



Estimated 

Cost 

1 , 000,000 



82,000 



1 ,925tOOO 
« • 

2,165,000 

4 

170, OCX) 

4 

335»000 

4 

4»000 



250,000 



1 



“Q.36-* 

PROGRAMS RECOMMBIDED 
FOR \7HICH NEW FUNDS MUST BE PROVIDED 
. IH 1965 

19 

^ For Secondary Schools 

1* Reduction of class size to 25 in secondary schools requiring 
special help 

2* Intensive remedial reading program aimed at all 10th grade 
students ftmotioning a year or more below grade level 
3* Assignment of supervisors of instruction for junior high schools 
requiring special help on basis of one for every 4OO students 
4« Increase in counseling service in all secondary schools needing 
special help on basis of one for every 350 students 
5* Expansion of school—work program through joint effort on part of 
school system and city government to provide at least 3000 
additional job opportunities for high school students 
6* Es^ansion of motxvat3.onal and cultural enrichment programs in 
4 senior high schools designated as needing special help 



Estimated 

Cost 

« 

t 735fOOO 
75,000 

340.000 
# 

150.000 

4 

120.000 
4 

40,000 




IV. O 

j ERIC 
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LOOKIUG AHEAD 

The proposals listed helow indicate directions which the Suhjommittee on 
Curriculum believes must be taken in planning for the future of the schools* 

Increased emesis on earlier schooling, particularly for the child ^dio needs 
special help, including development of structured pre-kindergarten programs and 
training of teachers for these classes* 

2. E3q>erimentation in new grade organizational plans with accompanying carrful 
curriculum planning* 

3* Ebq>ansion of courses and facilities to prepare students for their life*s work* 
4« Establishment of lunchroom facilities in all elemental^ schools • 

5* Establishment of laboratoiy-Demonstration schools in each district. 

6* Expansion of provisions for experimentation and evaluation. 

« 

7« Establishment of libraries with materials and resource centers in each school, 
confosmiing to established standards. 

8* Expansion of psychological services and classes for emotionally disturbed 
chi'^^ren. 

9# Provision for testing student achievement against national standards. 

10* Increased use of non-teaching assistants to frej teachers for professional 
duties . 

11* Extension of automation where possible for rostering and pupil accounting* 

12* Provision of facilities to make it possible to reduce elementary classes to 30 
and secondary classes to 25 and to provide more flexible school buildings* 

13« Establishment of speech improvement programs in all schools. 

14* Organization of school as coordinating agent for certain community services* 

15* Continued improv^uient of programs for children needing Special Education* 
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SUBCOIMITTEE ON CURRICUUIM 
HEEDING OATES 



The Subcommittee on Curriculum held frequent meetings during the course of 
the past school year for periods of ij to $ hours each, and the BIP Steering 
Committee met dozens of times in the summer of 1963 and throughout the school 
year 1963-61it In addition, each Task Poa?ce held its own meetings. 



Curriculum 

Subcommittee 


Elementary Schools 
Committee 


Junior High Schools 
Committee 


July 2, 1963 
July 18 
July 30 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 27 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 1$ 

Nov. 21 
Nov. 26 
Dec., 10 
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Mar. 9 
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Apr. 13 
Apr. 20 
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Mar. 
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May U 
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June 8 
June 1$ 

June 2h 
June 30 







Senior High 
Schools 
Comm ittee 



Peb. S, 196h 
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Har. 5 
Mar. 19 
Apr. 16 
Apr. 30 
May 20 
June 2 
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SUMMz\RY 

RECOMMENDATIONS OP THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON TE/iCHBR TRAINING iiJD PERSONNEL 

(WITH NOTE OP IMPLEMENTING ACTIONS) 



!• Recomcndcition s 

To the Division of Examinations - that the form allowing a candidate on 
the eligibility list to state preference of schools in accepting an 
assignment be dropped. 

Action i 

Discontinued - by order of Superintendent - September 1963. 



2. Recoomendation ; 



That steps be tak^ to equalize the number of substitutes serving in 
each district throughout the system# 



Action; 



On September 26^ 1963 an administrative x^^^ecdure was drawn u^) by the 
Superintendent and accepted by The Board of Public Education in compliance 
with a directive from the Court, which permitted the appointment of 
teachers from the eligibility list only to schools with vacancy rates 
of over 10^ and required that any teacher who rcjEtised an assignment * 
should automatically bo placed at the bottom of the list# All voluntary 
transfers from the over lO^aoancy schools to less than lOjS vacancy 
schools also was prohibited. 

!Kd.s policy has been in effect since October 1963 and is proving helpful 
in equalizing the distribution of substitutes. 



3. Recommendation s 

That lists of available and anticipated vacancies in appointive positions 
be sent to all schools, together with the criteria governing the positions 
to be applied in the selection of each person# 

Action ; 

First list sent out to all schools by the Superintendent in December I 963 . 
Future Action ; 

Refinements of the criteria for greater objectivity will be worked out by 
the Personnel Director by September 1964# 

As vacancies occur criteria will bo announced# 



4« Recomendation 8 

That the Board of Public Education authorize the establishnent of a 
Central Personnel Department. 

Action ; 

Policy adopted Janiary 7f 19^4 establishing the Personnel Office and 
instructing the department to *»make appointments on merit with increased 
racial and ethnic integration as a second important concern." 

Alfred B. Hebeisen appointed Personnel Administrator and took office 
May 1, 1964. 



5. Recommendation : 

That the examination procedure be expanded to include giving examinations 
for positions of junior and senior high school principals and for 
assistant directors. 

Action ; 

Policy adopted by Board of Education, May 12, 1964, that all candidates 
for junior and senior hi^ school principalships and assistant director- 
ships be selected by examination. 

Rating Board be given power to rate candidates for secondary as well as 
elementary principalships - referred to administration for implementation. 
Will be in effect September I964. 



6. Recommendations ; 

That examination procedures be revised (a) to permit provisional appoint- 
ments of college graduates before they take their examination, (b) to 
allow National Teachers Examinations and written local examinaticois to be 
given on college campuses. 

Action ; 

Recommendations made with necessary changes in the By-Laws of the Board 
of Public Education Policy (June 9» 1964) and referred to administration 
for ir^lementation. 

Provisional appointments of college graduates before they take their 
examinations will be in effect as of September I964. 

National Teachers Examinations and written local examinations will be 
given on college campuses starting in Spring I965. 




OJhat technic^ changes in exanination procedures he nade including; certain 
linitations in length of exaninations and the use of a hank of questions 
hy the Division of Examinations, 

Action ; 

Referred to administration for implementation# 

Will he in effect October 1964* 

8# Recommendation ; 

That all professional Oral Examination Committees he hiracial. 

Action ; 

Approved May 12, 1964 - to he implemented hy Personnel 33irector. 

Now in effect. 



9* Recommendation ; 

That certain deficiencies he corrected in the substitute teacher service. 
Action ; 

Approved and referred to administration for implementation May 12, I964. 
Will he in effect as of October 1964. 



10* Recommendation ; 

That PersonnsBi Office he responsible for the development of a fUlly 
staffed Recruitment Division, to develop recruitment policies and 
practices to attract personnel. 

Future Action ; 

Study to he made hy Personnel Office and recommendations brought to the 
Board of Education. 

Will he in effect Janiiary 1965. 



11. Recommendation 2 

That the present policy of granting credit for prior experience he 
liberalized in order to attract teachers from other systems. 

Action ; 

Personnel Office is making a study and will present recommendations to 
the Board of Education in Septoaher 1964* 

Riture Action ; 

Recommendations will he in effect during I965-66. 










12* RGCOimendations 






!Dhat particular attention “be givoi to new assignments or trcmsfor of 
principals in order to give Negro principals experience in schools with 
a low percentage of Negro pupils and staffs* 



Action; 



Referred to Associate Superintendent for Elementary Education for 
inplcaentation* 3?wo such assignments are scheduled for Septemhe^ 1964* 



13 • RGOommGndntion ; 



That an experimental voluntary exchange plan for teachers he formulated 
to hasten the rate of racial integration in school faculties and he tried 
out for a two-year period* 



Principles for implementing such an exchange program have been dravni up 
hy the Superintendent in conferences with representatives from Teachers 
organizations* 

Future Action ; 

The plan will he put into effect February 1965* 

14* Recommendation ; 

That the Personnel Office conduct an intensive study of the Teacher 
Transfer policy. 

Future Action ; 

The personnel department will aa&e such a study and present recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Education hy Juno 19^5* 

15» Recommendation ; 



That teacher training institutions include a comi)Ulsory oourso on tcacliing 
in urban schools* 



Action; 



Action; 



Referred to Personnel Departmesnt for consultation with teacher training 
institutions* 
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AREAS OP COHCEBN As in the weraU Conaiittee, the Subofflumittee on Teacher 
Training and Personnel began its work with the consideration of the goals laid 
down in the Bf^jlaiientation Plan adopted by The Board of Public in 

August 1963 under the Division of Teacher Training and Staff Integration.’ Three 
areas of particular concern were identified - acaaiinations. Recruitment, and 
Assigiment of Teachers. Subconniittees were fonaed to deal with these areas, 
analyzing data from other cities, studying and comparing extensive reports of 
new programs and practices being tried elsewhere with those current here, and 
formulating recommendations for committee deliberation. 



ffiSffi^ATIONS >^«««*6«lation8 developed that had general committee ap- 

proval and could be handled administratively, the Superin- 
tendent and his staff implemented than. Where the recommendations involved 
policy, the matter was brought to The Board of PubUc Education for appropriate 
action. In this way much has already been accomplished; some recommendations 
though accepted by the Board or the administration in principle await the working 

out of necessary organizational detail. Some of the goals wiU take longer to 
accomplish* 

The charge of the committee was to recommence after study, policies and 
activities which would promote the fostering of integration in the staffs of our 
schools and provide training and assignment practices that would assure a fair 
distribution of qualified teachers among all schools and give equal opportunity 
for professional advancement to all quaUfied personnel. 



1. toaft of a Statement for Approval by Ihe Board of Public .. „ 

I^i^^ J|«>l«“«"tation for Its Announced Policy of ^Cation - 
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teacher SHORTAGE «As in many of the great cities in the United States, there 
is presently a dangerous shortage of available, qualified teachers for the public 
schools of Philadelphia. "I There are many reasons for such shortages in the 
urban centers: increase in salary schedules of schools in the surrounding sub- 
urbs, an influx of lower economic population resulting in overcrowded schools. 



larger classes and often more difficult transportation than in the suburbs, lack 
of orientation in schools of education and in the present in-service program for 
preparing teachers for difficult urban conditions. 



ON attack In studying the situation in Philadelphia the committee 

found these reasons aggravated by lack of a centralized 
attack on the problem. Examination procedures were unduly cumbersome; recruiting 
effort conceived as a minor responsibility of the Division of Examinaiiions were 
spasmodic and confined largely to nearby institutions. Teacher appointments from 
eligible lists were handled in the office of the associates in elementary and 
secondary education, often by secretaries. Appointive positions of those above 
elementary school principals and vice principals of secondary schools were made 
by the Superintendent and his five associate superintendents, often on recommenda- 
tions from the district superintendents and without circulating a statement of 
objective criteria throughout the system. There was no specialized staff for 
recruitment and no central personnel department. 



1 • Report of Recruitment Committee, Dr. Carl Grip, Chainnan - 
on file in the School-Community Relations Office 



SPECIAL COMTTEES ON The Cosanittee on Recruitment under the Chairmanship of 
RBCRUraiBNT AND 

EXAMINATION PROCEDURES px*, Carl Grip and the Committee on Examination Proce- 
dures under the Chairmanship of Dr. F. Bruce Baldwin, Jr., began wo 3 * at once. 

The divisions of Elementary and Secondarj^ Education and the Division of Examina- 
tions gave many hours of staff time to provide research material. Dr. Elsbree, 
consultant in administration for the Odell Con 5 )rehensive Survey Committee, also 
worked closely with Dr. Baldwin. Because of the close cooperation and interest 
of the administrative staff, survey consiatants, and The Board of Public Educa- 
tion, action to solve a given problem often had been taken before any formal 
recommendation could be made by a study committee.^ A case in point is the ex- 
cellent report on recruitment submitted by Dr. Grip to the committee on Febru- 
ary 12, 1964 . The central recommendation of that report was the need of The • 
Board of Public Education "to establish a personnel division and within that 
division to make provision for a full-time recruitment staff." The first progress 
report of the Comprehensive Survey (October 25, 1963) had also recommended the 
appointment of an additional "associate superintendent in charge of all personnel 
matters both professional and classified." The Report continues, "It appears 
desirable to create this position immediately and certainly before the end of the 
current school year."^ 

POLICY AUTHORIZING Consequently on January 7, 1964 one of the policies adopted 
CENTRAL PERSONNEL 

DFiPARTl^iENT by The Board of Public Education for supporting the 

In^jlementation Plan for Fostering Integration authorized "the establishment of 
a central personnel department for all school esployes. This department will 



1. Report of the Coimnittee on Examinations - Dr. P. Bruce Baldwin, Jr. 

2. First Progress Report, October 25, 1963, submitted to President 

J. Harry LaBrum by Dr. William R. Odell, Director, Con^rehensive Survey 
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fiiake Appointments on merit "jith increased racial and ethnic integration as a 
second Important concern# It Td.ll also be charged with the development of 
recruitment policies and practices designed to attract personnel representing 
all groups from broad geographic area; and vrith the development of promotional 
standards and procedures#”^ 

APPOINTMENT OP NEW After the adoption of the policy • the Survey Committee 

PBRSONl^EL ADMINISTRAOJQR 

of the Board had begun# with Dr# Elsbree*s help# Ihe 
search for candidates# After conducting several interviews# the Board appointed 
Alfred B# Hebeisen as the new personnel administrator to take office May 1# I964# 
Elis prompt action on the part of the Board of Education made it possible not 
only to approve the Recruitment Report unanimously# but also to instruct Dr* Wetter 
to bring it to Mr# Hebeisen »s attention for his immediate consideration# 

REPORT ON RECRUITMENT 

NEED POR FULLY STAFFED Any recommendations lib?# Hebeisen may make as to 

DIVISION OP RECRUITMENT 

WITHIN PERS0N1R3L DEPART!;I3NT size and budgetary requirements for an effective 
and full-time Division of Recruitment will also need the approval of Dr# C# Taylor 
Whittier# incoming Superintendent of the Philadelphia Public Schools# idio takes 
office August 1# 1964* This may delay somewhat the actual organization of such a 
division# but there is no doubt in the mind of the committee that such a division 
is of the utmost importance in increasing the number and quality of teachers 
attracted to the Philadelphia Public Schools# end that this division will be 
created at the earliest possible moment #2 



1# Policies Supporting the Implementation Plan for Postering Integration Adopted 
by the Philadelphia Board of Public Education# January 7# I964 - Section II 

2# The Personnel Office reports that it is expected that a fUll-time recruiting 
staff will be in effect by January 19^5* 



RECRUITMENO? ACTIVITIES 
SINCE 1965 
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Even without a full-time recruitment division » valuable 
work has been done in the area of recruitment since the 
Appointment in February 19^3 of Raymond S« Newman to the new position of Assistant 
to the Associate Superintendent for Elementary Education charged with recruitment 
activities among other responsibilities* Many of the suggestions as to recruitment 
needs and possible devices to meet them have already been acted upon and lave been 
covered in Mr. Newman»s report of Ifey 26 , 1964 as recruitment officer.^ Approxi- 
mately one-third to two-thirds of Mr* Newman’s time has been devoted to recruitment* 
He has had help from Dr* Martin K* Ferrier, Assistant Director in the Division of 
Examinations, in visiting colleges and interviewing prospects, and from the 
Publications Division of the Curriculum Office in the development of a recruitment 
poster and an appealing brochure "Live and Teach in Philadelphia - City of Oppor- 
tunity*" Fifty-eight separate contacts were made during the past year with teacher 
training and liberal arts colleges in 44 different institutions, 31 of which were 
located more than 50 miles from Philadelphia, !Che number of prospective teachers 
contacted in all institutions number 2,080* It remains to be seen, of course, how 
many of these prospects actually find their way into the Philadelphia Public Schools 
as of September 19^4 - where there are expected to be approximately 1,200 vacancies 
in instructional positions, or about 12^ of the teaching staff. 



1* Progiross Report of the Teacher Recruitment Office— Raymond S* Newman 
On file in the Schoo3.-Community Relations Office* 



VACANCIES IN 
INSTRUCTIONAL POSITIONS 
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There were one thousand thiiTty-iSix vacancies in 
instructional positions in the Philadelphia Public 
School System according to a report dated September 1963,^ (In Philadelphia 
the definition of a vacancy is a class in Vhich there is no regularly appointed 
teacher but which xs covered by ft Quailified substitute*) This represents 
of all teaching positions* Vacancies wez« most frequent in the junior Mgh 
schools where there were 373 unfilled positions. This represents IB.Gf of a total 
of 19S1 total teaching positions* The senior high schools had 2S6 vacancies or 
12*9^ of 2208 total teaching positions* In the elementary schools there were 377 
vacancies or 7»S% of 4755 total teaching positions* 

In September 1963, existing vacancies were not uniforoily distributed throu^- 
out the system* The problem was more acute in specialized areas such as mathe- 
matics, science, English, and commerce* There are also geographical variations* 
For elementary schools the vacancy rates in Districts 3 and 4 were ten times 
those in District 8 where the proportion of Negroes is veiy low.^ The figures 
The figU3?es for September 1964 are not expected to vary substantially from those 

of 1963 , since the results of the work of the proposed Recruitment Division will 
not be immediately realized* 



REPORT ON EXAMINATION PRQCEDtffiES 

Hecruit»«t Report of Dr. Grip.s C«n«ittee> 
the Report on Examinations of Dr* Baldwln*s 
Comiiittee and also the 1963 Report ftom Mr. Nenaan (appended) all stress tiie 
basic need to siiqililjr the examination procedtires required of prospective can- 



SeSe^aTfS ^ Philadelphia Public Schools. Rajnaond S. Hewman, 

2* From a report compiled for this Ccaanittee* 

3# Recruitment Report. Dr. Carl Grip 
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didates for teaching positions,. Since Philadelphia is a city of the first class, 
the School Code of the State of Pennsylvania required that examinations be given 
to all teachers and other professional personnel and that appointments be made 
from eligibility lists. Smaller cities and towns do not come under this law. 

Recruitment Committee Report lists the 10 different 
steps that ’*a potential applicant who has a Baccalaureate 
or Masters Degree from an accredited college or university, plus the required 
practice teaching, must complete befoz^ he is accepted as a teacher in the 
Philadelphia Public School System.” The Newman Report, "Activities of the 
Recruitment Office," May I964, describes that now a prospective teacher living ‘ 
outside Philadelphia must make three separate trips to the city at his own eapense 
to take (1) the local written examination, (2) the oral examination, and (3) when 
he is notified of his eligibility, to take a physical examination and receive his 
actual appointment. Before all this he had taken the National Teachers Examination 
in his own college and had had the results sent to Philadelphians Division of 



± 5 ^ 



This material is detailed in the report prepared by the Division of Sxamina- 
tions titled "Selection of Philadelphia Public School Teachers." It fully 
eaiplains the creation of the Division of Examinations ly statute, the National 
Teachers Examination, \diich is required for Philadelphia teachers, local 
tions and how they are administered, how candidates apply for e(XBminations, 
notification procedures, drafting of questions, oral examinations, processing 
of apiaicants, establishment of the eligibiUty lists, scoring and review of 
examinations. This was studied by the Eecruiting and Examining Committee. 




RATE OF FAILURE 
IN EXAMINATIONS . 



The report "Failures at Various Stages of Philadelphia Exais- 
ihations for Professional Positions,"^ also was carefully 
studied by the CJonnnittee and recommendations made to improve the situation# 

The report contained the following figures: 

Promotional 

193 took the written test 
115 failed 

10 failed the practical test 
13 failed the oral 
70^ Failure 

Secondary Sch ool Fhcam’t nations for Teachers 
1 >S 31 took the written test 
459 failed 

$5 failed the practical test 
229 failed the oral 
43 ^ Failure 

Elementary School Eyaminations for Teachers 

529 took the written examination 
which is evaluated by the 
oral committee 

33 failed 

7 ^ Failure 

Elementary School Examinations for Teachers In Special Subjects 

73 took the written examination 
13 failed 

7 failed the oral examination 
32 % Failure 



1 . Division of Examinations Report 



1 
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Gareful stu(^ vra£ also given to the report of *'Teadier 



0 

0 



SEIECTION TECHNIQUES IN 
OTHER CITIES FOR 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS Selection Techniques Used by Larger Cities^ idilch 
showed that provisional appointment Is possible In Los Angeles^ Chlcago^^ Sta Louls^ 
Milwaukee^ Pittsburgh^ Washington end Houston pending successful completion of the 
required examinations within one year (Houston two years)* The report contained 
Information on 13 cities* Most of the cities required National Teachers ESKamlna^ 
tlonj others gave local written examinations; all gave oral examinations and about 
one-half practical examinations* 



BOARD RECOMMENDATION As a result of this Investigation In depth, the 

FOR APPROVAL OP • 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS Committee on Exandnatlons^ recommended said the full 
Ccamalttee on Nondiscrimination approved the proposal that The Board of Ptiblic 
Education e3q>lore the possibility of inviting college students viho attain 
Pennsylvania certification requirements at the time of graduation from college 
to serve as probationary candidates at beginning teacher salary in the Philadelphia 
school system provided they pass the National Teachers Examination and local 
examination within a specific date In order to secure permanent appointment* At 
a conference of The Board of Public Education this matter was approved and referred 
to the Superintendent and his staff for implementation* The Committee also recooH 
mended the possibility of giving written local examinations as well as the National 
Teachers Examination on campuses^ thus reducing the number of necessazy trips by 
prospective teachers to the city* This was passed as a Board policy. Including 
necessary changes in the ^y-Laws to make it effective June 9, 1964* 



1 * Repoz*t of Division of Examinations 

2* Committee on Examinations— Dr* F* Bruce Baldwin, Jr* 





NATIONAL TEACHERS 
EXAMINATION RETAINED 
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It also recojQinended that the National Teachers Ebcan— 
ination he continued and that the current cutoff point 
for the Common and the Optional should he retained. The Common is a general 
information and cultural type of examination, and the Optional, is a subject 
matter examination. No written examination in a subject field where the 
candidate has already taken an optional subject National Teachers Examination 
shall exceed one and one-half hours in length, 

OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS Also to be is^lemented by the administration was the 
recommendation that a bank of questions be established and the Division of Exami- 
nations should be given the re^onsibllity for selecting £q)proprlate questions for 
use in any given examination. Also, all professional Oral Committees must be 

biracial. These recommendations were approved at a Conference of The Board of 

0 

Public Education on May 12 , 1964, to be implemented by the Personnel D^artment, 

Ap HOC COMtITTEE ON SUBSTITUTE TEACHBTG SERVICE 
The Ad Hoc Committee on Substitute Teaching Service was tqspolnted March 17 , 
1964, with Mr, Eloyd Logan as Chairman, following his observation that substitute 
service in Philadelphia has been the target of widespread criticism. The work 
of the Committee was to try to discover what deficiencies existed in the sub- 
stitute service of the schools and to make recommendations to correct them. 

Several meetings were held in March and i^ril during which the group met with 
administrative personnel and studied the processing of applicants for substitute 
teaching by the Division of Examinations; the matter of rating long-term and 
per-diem substitutes; reasons for not retaining substitutes in service; accred- 
itation of substitute teachers and screening of prospective candidates. 
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RECOMJ«DATIONS FROM 
AD HOC COIIIITTEB ON 
SUBSTITUTE TEACHING 
SERVICE 



The foUoirin^ recoinmendations from the Ad Hoc Committee 
were approved by the Subcommittee on Teacher Training 



and Personnel on April 16, 1964» and were likewise 

• 0 

approved at the conference of the Board on May 12, 1964 , and are now in the hands 



of the Superintendent of Schools for inclement ation: 



1» school dist]?icts in Philadelphia be supplied with 

Automatic Telephone Secretaries for the pua^ose of facilitating 
the assignment of substitute teachers# 

® ®J*stitute teacher has become a regularly impointed employe 
of the School District of Philadelphia, there is no obligation on 
the p^ of the School System to provide enployment. This recom- 
mendation should be made clear to all substitute teachers. 

3* All long-term substitutes must become fhlly certified within five 
y^rs. Exceptions to this rule can be made by the Superint^dent 
of Schools only for those now in service# 

4. All significant data for substitutes are applicants for permanent 
positions in the Philadelphia School l^stem should be forwarded to 

Division of Examinations by the Simerintendent 
of the district where the applicant is serving# 

5 . The screening of substitute teachers should include a test of 
written and oral Sigli^h oonpOt en^^y# 

6# pie moral fitness of substitute teachers should be verified prior 
to employment through a routine police check. 

7* A condition of the en^loyment of substitute teachers should be 
their enrollment in a program of in-service education# 

8# The most qualified and most oonpeteftt substitute teachers in the city, 
regardless of district registration, shall be offered long-term 
assignments city-wide before other substitute are considered. 

9* Auxiliary substitute teachers should be assigned to large school 
organizations on a long-term basis# 

10# Each school district should have a pool of outstanding substitute 
teachers who will be classified as long-term and who will be 
assigned day-to-day based on the needs of the district# 



o 

ERIC 
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FINGERPRINTING The committee also studied the use of fingerprinting for substi- 
tute teachers^ but made no formal recommendation to the Committee on Nondiscrimlna— 
tion« The problem of fingexprinting of employes has been under consideration by 

Hie Board of Public Education and the administrative staff* A resolution that 

» 

substitutes and all new employes of the school system should be fingerprinted was 
passed by The Board of Public Education on July 14> 1964* 

SOURCES OF TEACHER SDPPLg 

EXPANSION OF INTERN One very important area of recruitment which has been 
TEACHING PROGRAM 

developed with some success over the past few years with 
local teacher training institutions is the intern teaching progranu This is out- ‘ 
lined in some detail in Me** Newman's Report, February 12, I 964 , page 3 (appended)*^ 
During the ensuing year since Ifr* Newman made his report, the use of interns has 
Sixpanded substantially* 

This program makes it possible for liberal Arts College graduates to earn and 
learn on the job# Ih contrast to majors in education, these students have not had 
student teacher experience and the required professional courses# An opportuni^ 
is given to them to acquire this within three years, at idiich time their profes- 
sional appointment is made permanent and a Masters Degree in Education is also 
earned# The plan for provisional appointments was accepted by the Board, as well 
as the recommendation from the Examination Committee that under those circumstances 
the salary of interns be advanced to that of regularly appointed teachers# There 
will be in September 1964 approximately 129 interns in the secondary schools and 
34 interns in remedial educable classes# It is hoped that the teacher intern 
program can be eoq>anded into the regular elementary grades# 

1# Recruitment Report— Rsymohd S# Newman 



PBA.CE CORPS RETURNEES Another soiirce of teacher supply has evolved from the 
Peace Coips Returnees* PLfteen Peace Corps volunteers trained by the Uhiversity 
of Penneylvania in the summer of J963 are now in service in the secondary schools 
as interns* It is hoped this numher will increase* 

STUDENT TEACHING For many years the Philadelphia Public Schools have offered 
PROGRAM 

places to large nunibers of student teachers from almost all 
of the teacher training institutions in the Philadelphia area* Mr* Newman *s 
R^rt A* page 7> recounts the extension of student teaching opportunities in the 
Philadelphia Public Schools* The colleges and universities in Philadelphia sending 
students now include Temple Iftiiversity^ University of Pennsylvania, Drexel 
Institute of Technology; Beaver, LaSalle, Hosemont, Immaculata, Chestnut Hill, 

St* Joseph’s, and Holy Family Colleges; Philadelphia College of Art, Tyler School 
of Art, Moore College of Art, Combs College of ^sic, and the Philadelphia Misioal 
Academy <- and outside of Philadelphia: Cheyney State College, Lincoln Uhiversity 
and Pennsylvania State University* 

It is hoped that many of these students will wish to teach permanently in the 
schools vAiere they had their student teaching practice* An increasing number 
are doing this and the new regulation for taking the examination during the pro* 
bationazy first year of appointment is expected to increase greatly the number idio 
remain as permanent teachers* 

NEED FOR SUPEEVISORf In connection with attracting and holding newly-appointed 
TEACHERS 

teachers, both Recruitment Reports stress the need for 
intensive supervisory help by master teachers to give these young people confidence 
and techniques* 
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ORIENTATION COURSE 
FOR TEACHINO IN 
URBAN SCHOOLS 



Another area of great importance and inhich should be 
developed as quickly and intensively as possible is a 



course in all teacher training institutions fldiioh describes realistically the 
conditions which confront a young teacher in our urban schools* Such a course 
should give these young people a realistic understanding of the problems they 
will face and develop in them an enpathy with the children and their needs* Such 
a course should be a compulsory requirement for the teaching degree* The 
Recruitment Committee R^ort develops this idea at some length and speaks of the 



barriers that the present image of city schools creates in the young applicant* As 
one of the recommendations of the Reoruitment Committee this has now been referred 
to the Personnel Department for consultation with teacher training institutions* 



Not only can the "image" be changed by a successful experience in practice 
teachingi and by the ori^tation given in the teacher training institution^ but 
also by the kind of ioprovement in the actual class situation developed in detail 
by the Educational Improvement Program*^ 



E3CPL0RATI0N OP SPECIAL The Recruitment Committee Report also suggested that 
GROUPS AS A SOURCE OP 

TEACHER SUPPLY in the recaruitment effo 3 ?t exploration be made of 

various groins that might have both the qualifications and a built-in interest 
in teaching in the public schools* The more than 500 students ■jidio have been 
part of a voltmteer tutorial project to help high school students is an 
excellent exajiple* Also some of the mothers of prq>ils might be so considered* 
Many of these women are collie educated^ eager to have a part-time teaching 
job, and able to qualify with perhaps some additional intensive training* 

1* Reoruitment Report— Dr* Carl Grip, Chairman 
2* Section III— Curriculum 



The Examination Committee r^orted on the possibility of attracting teachers 
from other systems if greater credit were given for prior escperience* Former 
Philadelphia public school teachers who return to service within four years are 
placed on the salary schedule at the same level as a teacher in service with equal 
training and experience* 

Former Philadelphia public school teachers who return to service after a 
period of more than four years and new teachers vtbo have accredited experience 
outside the Philadelphia public schools are allowed a salary adjustment for five 
years of accredited experience or a maximum salary of $ 6^300 after five months of 
service and a rating of 80 or better* 

This present allowance in itself is an adjustment iipward of the former 
practice in the Philadelphia system* However^ in a period of teacher scarcity 
the Committee recommended that it again be reviewed by the Persosmel Department 
and brought into line with what is being offered for prior experience in other 
cities* The revised schedule is now being prepared by the Personnel Department 
and will be presented to The Board of Public Education in September 1964* 

ASBiomms OF teachers 

OBJECTIVES The problem of the assignment of teachers as related to the pur- 
poses of this Committee, once they have been successfully recruited and secured 

4 

eligibility through examination, conprises three main objectives* These aret 

1* To distribute fairly the qualified teachers in the system in accordance 
with the best interest of the schools* 

2* To make sure that the faculties of all schools are integrated as to 
race to a meaningful degree rather than on a token basis* 

3* To make certain that promotional opportunities are open to all personnel 
on the sole basis of professional qualifications* 
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PRESENT ASSIGNMENT Qie Subcommittee on Teacher Training: and Personnel began 
PRACTICES 

its review of present assignment practices in September of 
1963* Bie teaching staff of the Philadelphia schools is presently about one-third 
Negro* This is a larger percentage than that of Negroes to the total population of 
Philadelphia but less than the number of Negro pupils in the public schools* (The 

0 • * 

Negro population - estimated figures, 19^4, for the city - is 29^, the school 
population is 53^*)^ 

For the last 10 years there has been a continuing effort on the part of the 
administration to place Negro teachers in schools with entirely white staffs* From 
1939 to ^ 964 $ 25 such schools (19 of them elementary schools) were assigned Negro 
personnel for the first time* 

!Ihe overall percentage of all schools with integrated personnel in 1937 33^* 

In October 19^3 it had risen to 69 ^% the June 19o4 figures show 

All senior and technical hi^ schools and 93^ (in 19^) of junior hi^ schools 
now have integrated professional personnel* At the elementary school level 62^ or 
116 out of 199 elementary schools had at least some racial integration of their 
faculties in October 1963*^ 

* 

CORRELATION OF R/LCIAL However, a tabulation of the racial composition of all 
DISTRIBUTION OF 

STAFF AND PUPII5 school faculties with a correlation of the percentage of 

Negro pupils showed a great concentration of Negro teachers in the schools with the 
hipest percentage of Negro pupils* In the group B schools (with over Negro 
pupils) the percenteiga of the Negro teachers in the faculties averaged 63^* In the 
group A schools (under 3 ^ Negro pupils) the Negro teachers averaged only a token 

0 • 

2*5^« Also many of the predominantly Negro schools, as stated previously, had more 



1 * Section I 
2* Section I 
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substitutes and fewer teachers with 12 or more years of experience*^ 

Despite this situation the professional rating of qualified teachers made by 
the principal of each school showed an equitable distribution of A and B teachejTS 
throu^out the school system*^ 

DISTRIBUTION OP Even more disturbing than the distribution in racial terms 

SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 

of teacher personnel was the distribution pattern and pro- 
motional practices for qualified Negro personnel at the supervisory and administra- 
tive levels* 

In 1963 there were 19 Negro principals of elementary schools all of whom had 
qualified by examination for the position and had been appointed from the eligibility 
list* Without exception everyone of them supervised a school of predominantly Negro 
pupil population and with an entirely or predominantly Negro faculty* 

At the appointive level there had been one Negro principal of a senior high 
school, again predominantly Negro in school population, but with a well-integrated 
faculty and one Negro district superintendent whose district was also heavily Negro 
in school population* 

All administrative positions above that of the elementary school principal and 
the vice principal of secondary schools were appointive positions and were filled by 
the Superintendent after discussion with his top associates without any opportunity 
for the professional personnel throu^iout the system to know of the existence of 
the positions* 



1* School Data Survey • September 19 $ 9 Section I 
2* Summary of Teacher Ratings, January 19^4, Section I 
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COMITTEE RECOMIMDATION At the suggestion of the Committee in order to 
TO NOTIFY ALL PERSONNEL 

iii5>rove this particular situation, the Si;^erin- 
APPOINTIVE POSITIONS j:' * i' 

tendent sent a letter in December 1963 to all 
schools listing available and anticipated vacancies in appointive positions which 
were q)en at the end of the school year together with the criteria to be applied 
for the selection of each person*^ 

This is now the operative procedure* Some refinement of the criteria 
governing the various positions will be worked out as soon as possible by the 
Personnel D^artment in the Interest of arriving at the greatest possible 
objectivity. 

EXTENSION OP TYPES OP As another approach to arriving at objectivity in 

POSITIONS BY QUALIPYING 

EXAMINATIONS standards and of opening as many positions as possible 

to the greatest number of qualified personnel, a charge was also given to the 
fecial Committee on Examinations to d«udy the possibility of extending the classes 
of positions which could be filled from eligibility lists established through 
promotional examinations. The committee was also to recommend any other changes 
in procedures vhich might seem helpful. 

4 

In research concerning promotion, much information was gained from a surv^ 
conducted by the Rochester, N.Y., School District in 1962. A total of 33 cities 
supplied information. According to the report, by far the most important cri- 
terion used in selection of administrative and siipervisory personnel is the 

ability of the candidate to perform the duties of the position. The next three 

* < * 

most inportant criteria, in order of rank, are training, experience within the 
school system, and the recommendations of those closest to the.pdsition b4ihg 
filled. Agreement in philosopl^ with the school system and its goals, total 

1 . Letter to Instructional Personnel, December 17, 1963 



e:tperlence, and witten examinations were also rated as important criteria. 

Least important are age and seniority. 

Twenty-nine of the 33 cities alwa?/s give preference to candidates from 
within the school system. Only four cities have filled more than 10 % of their 
vacancies on the administrative and supervisory staff from outside the system 
during the past three years. Twenty— one of the cities announce all openings to 
the staff for the purpose of seeking applications. Twen^-six of the cities 
give equal consideration to all certificated personnel who apply for pwmotion 
regardless of their present position as opposed to establishing certain pre- 
requisites such as being required to serve as the principal of a smal l elementary 
school before being considered for the principalship of a larger school. 
Twenty-seven cities reported that a designated committee or group is responsible 
for evaluating candidates for promotion, usually oon^KJsed of the Superintendent 
of Schools and his top administrative staff. Eighteen use written examinations 
to screen applicants but only five require these for promotion to all positions. 
The most commonly used examination is the National Teachers Examination prepared 

t 

by the Educational Testing Service. 

In making recommendations to the Board of Education, the Superintendent of 
Schools in 29 of the cities presents one name which the Board can either accept 
or reject $ 28 reported that the Superintendent *s recommendation has never been 
rejected during the past three years. 

The most important criteria used in the selection for promotion of non- 
professional staff members are experience, quality of service, ability to perform 
the duties of the position, and training. Twenty-six of the systems have no 
changes in their promotion policies during the past three years. 

After discussion and work with Dr. Willard S. Elsbree, Consultant in Admin- 
istration on the Odell Staff, the Examination Committee recommended that all 
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candidates for junior and senior high school principal ships and assistant di- 
rectorships should he selected by examination (adopted by The Board of Public 
Education on llay 12, I964). 

The rating Board should be given the power to rate candidates for secondary 
as well as elementary principalships* 

Administrative proposals of the Examination Committee were appjToved for 
administrative implementation in a conference meeting of The Board of Public 
Education and referred to the Superintendent 

PROVISIONAL PROMOTIONS It many ways the administrative area in the Phila- 
delphia Schools during 1963-64 has been necessarily 
fluid and atypical* The Comprehensive Education Su3?vey under the leadership of 
Dr* V/illiam Odell, scheditled for cosipletion in February 19^5 f is expected to 
recommend basic changes in the top administrative organizational chart* 

The present superintendent. Dr* Allen H* Fetter, announced his plan of 
retirement to take effect in September of I964 and a new superintendent. 

Dr* C* Taylor Whittier, has been selected to succeed him* In order to allow 
the greatest possible freedom of appointnent to the new superintendent and the 
greatest possible administrative reorganization in accordance with approved 
recommendations of the Odell Survey, the President of The Board of Public Edu- 
cation requested, in June 19^3, that all appointments made above that of prin- 
cipal should be considered as "provisional" or "acting" appointments subject to 
change or confirmation at the tezmination of the survey* 



1* Action taken - January 9, 1964 






concern on the part of the Nondiscriminatibn Conmiittee 
and of the Pennsylvania Human Helatione Commission to increase 
the number of qualified Negroes in administrative supervisoxy positions* The new 
appointments, even though provisional, presented an opporrbunity to include ab^ 
Negro personnel in siqpervisory positions. Among these were two new district super- 
intendents, one assistant in the office of the Associate Superintendent in charge 
of Elementaiy Schools, and one principal on special assignment in the division of 
School-Community Relations* There also have been new permanent appointments of 
Negroes to supervisory positions. These include the following: ona assistant in 
the Division of Radio and Television Education, one psychologist and three super- 
visors to the Division of fecial Education, one supervisor to the Division of 
Pupil Personnel and Counseling, one ;Junior high school vice principal, and one 
senior high school vice principal - effective September 1, 196it. In addition, 
seven Negro elementary pribcipals were appointed Juilng the school year 1963-6U 
and two have been appointed effective September 1, 1962;* 

The policy statement of January 7, 196U^ authorizing the establishment of 
a Central Personnel Department further stated that «this department will make 

appointments on merit with increased racial and ethnic integration as a second 
in^rtant concern.** 



deliberations of the committee recommended to the 
administration that particular attention be given to 
any new assigments or transfers of principals so as to give Negro principals 
experience in schools with a relatively low percentage of Negro pupils and staff. 
Transfers planned for September 1964 will ^ve this opportunity in two elementary 
schools. The Associate &^rintendent for Elementary Education idll be charged 
with the further implementation of this recommendation. 
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A conference was also held by the Superintendent and his associates on 
May 22 , 1964 with representatives of the Philadelphia Principals* Association 
to es^lore the possibility of initiating Principal Exchange Programs* The prin- 
cipals present all agreed on the desirability of increasing racial int^^^ation 
through appointment policies but felt that such a policy can and should be im- 
plemented through direct appointment and transfer by administrative officers, 
rather than through a formal exchange program* Such transfers could be made at 
more frequent intervals than is now customary, but always to be remembered is the 
fact that often considerable time is required for a principal newly assigned to 
any school to become oriented to the pupils, teachers, community, and adminis- 
trative and supervisory activities related to that school. The values of inte- 
gration and the means of achieving it \7ill be stressed as part of the training 
for prospective and assigned principals* 

ASSIGMMTT OF TEACHERS 
PRESENT PRACTICE 

TRAHSPER PRIVIZiEGrES The practices end procedures in the assignment trans- 
fer of teachers in Philadelphia for years have been 
^aiiquely complicated* There has long been maintained a practice which is no. 7 
considered a "right” by the professional employes of allowing a teacher on grounds 
of seniority in service to request a transfer from one school to some other school 
which the teacher considers preferable for professional or personal reasons* For- 
merly the transfers to vacancies in any given school were unlimited* Now the 
ratio stands at 2 to 1, i*e*, as school vacancies appear the first two be 
filled by transfers of teachers if there is a list of teachers desiring to come 
to that school - the third must be given to a new teacher* The result of this 
practice has enabled teachers — usually white, because until just recently 
they have had greater seniority than the Negroes, to move out of the so-called 
"difficult" schools to those in more favored neighborhoods* Usualjy the reason 



o 
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given was that the schools to which transfer was desired was nearer to the 
teacher *s residence# Occasionally the reason was a professional one of mshing 
to serve under a special principal or in some special program# 

REPORT ON IRANSFBRS 

The Suramaiy of Transfers of Professional Personnel from the Office of 
Elementary Education gives the following total figures for the period July 1961 
WJune 1963; 



District 


Tptel Transfers 


Voluntary Transfers 


Involuntary Transfers 


Si 


Out 


5a 


Out 


la^ 


Out 


1 


63 


k7 


53 


U3 


10 




2 


29 


37 


23 


3k 


6 


3 


3 


32 


h2 


26 


3k 


6 


8 


h 


32 


56 


2k 


IS 


8 


11 


1 


2h 


h7 


lU 


38 


10 


9 


6 


70 


32 


57 


23 


13 


9 


7 


63 


hh 


ko 


n 


23 


27 


8 


111 

10 




Jk 


Jk 




h3 


Totals 


h2k 


382 


291 


268 


133 


llh 


The summary included transfers caused by reassignment of certain schools to 



another school organization, new organizations established at schools, new schools 
opened, reorganization because of new organizations elsewhere. 

It is difficult to estimate how many of the so-called voluntary transfers 
were entirely at the teacher »s initiative and, therefore, not necessarily in the 
best interests of the school childx*en - but a rou^ guess of the entire number 
exercising the seniority-transfer privilege is about IJf of the teaching staff or 
appraximately 175 in any given year# 



o 
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OVSHCKaniED The Jnovenent, however, no natter what ite size \ma al- 

xoost entirely from difficult to more favored schools • 
The effect was to lower the number of e;q)erienced teachers in the difficult 
schools. 15ie effect also ims to increase the number of substitutes in these 
schools as substitutes often took the place of the transferred teachers. This 
was because it had been the custom, largely to esqpedite the teacher assignment- 
paper-work and because of the general shortage of teachers, to allow new can- 
didates for teaching positions to state on their applications their preference 
as to schools and to designate any school to which they would not accept an 
assignment. When the school data was summarized, it was found that the B group 
schools - those having 70^ or more Negro enrollment - had 13,/|^ teacher vac- 
ancies covered by substitutes as against 5.3% in the A schools and 11.0^ in 
the C schools. This was a matter of great concern to the Negro parents, and 
was recognized in the admini s tration as a poor educational situation, partic- 
ularly in schools where the children needed the greatest possible teaching 
skills. 

In the Jaqplementation plan of August 1963 a statement was mde that the 
problem of teacher-transfer seniority privileges be studied and that consider- 
ation of the educational needs of the children be given first priority* A 
further statement^ announced that ”the procedure of allowing persons on 
the eligible list to indicate the schools in which they prefer not to serve 
be reviewed, in the belief that it is unnecessary and harmful.” In the accept- 
ance by the Court of the Implementation Plan in giving a continuance to the 
Chisholm Case (September 26, 1963) a further directive in teacher assignment was 



^ ^ 2! ^ of Public Education as a Plan 

of ^pl^ntation for Its Announced Policy of Fostering Integration 
P* 3$ Sec. Ill - e* 



2, Sane as above, p. 5, Sec, III - g. 
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accepted by the School Board. The administrative measure permitted the appoint- 
neixt of teachers from the eligibility list only to schools i/ith vacancy rates of 
over 10^ and required that any teacher who refused an assignment should auto- 
matically be placed at the bottom of the list. All voluntary transfers from 
the over 10^ vacancy schools to less than 10^ vacancy schools ms also prohibited. 
The totn alloviii^ a candidate on the eligibility list to state preference had 
been dropped eVen before the court directive. 

This policy has been in effect since October 1963 and though the teacher 
organisations resent it greatly^ the administration has found it ''effective 
in equalizing the number of substitutes". Additional staff members, assigned 
(at the time the new procedure was adopted) to the elementary and secondary 
divisions have the responsibility of interviewing and assigning prospective 
teachers on existing eligibility lists to schools with vacancy letes over 10^, 

Only relatively few teachers refuse the positions that are offered •• ac- 
cepLed appointments. 

The number of elementary schools having more than 10^ dropped from a hi^ 
of 59 in October to 35 in February and 25 in ISay. The schools that still have 
more than 10^ vacancies are concentrated in Districts 2, 3, 4, and 5, As 

positions are filled or nev; vacancies occur, the individual schools on the list 
vary. 



The changes for the secondary schools - junior, senior high and technical - 

are rather more complicated as the department subject requirements need to be 

taken into account as well as the gross number of vacancies. The February figures 

show 268 interviews and 86 refusals* There was, hoi^ever, a substantial drop in 

3 

vacancies from September 1963 to February 1964, 



1. Court ijrde? - Sepbember 26, 1963 - Anthony Chisholm (et al) vs. The 
Board of Fablic Mucation (et al). 



2. Summary of Over 10^ Schools - llay 29, 1964^ Interviews - Teachers - Sec. IF. 

3# Report on Changes In Teaching Positions in Secondary Schools «• February 1964- 
Section IV, 
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Nuiaber of Vacancies Senior 



Junior High 
Technical High 



September 19^3 February- 1964 
28 § 129 



373 

32 



322 

27 



September assignments are being made nov? and an up-to-date report of the 10$a 
vacancies will soon be available for the slementarj^ and secondary schools* 



ACTIVITIES OF COinilTTES 
ON AIjSICmiENT OF TEACITOS 



As suggested in tlie Implementation Plan, Sec. Ill-e,^ 
the Committee studied in some depth the teacher- 



transfer practices of other localities. A report was given describing transfer 
process in Pittsburgh and Baltimore. There is no transfer policy as such in either 
city. Very few transfers are granted at the request of teachers. In Baltimore a 
request by a teaoher for a transfer is considered a tacit admission of failure. 
There are no seniority privileges which allow for transfer for personal reasons 
as a matter of policy in either city. 

32ie current court-directed administrative regulation effectively prevents 

» 

the >3xercisiiig of the teaoher«*transfer privilege for the present. However, since 
the school system recognizes the needs of the child as the primary consideiation, 
apy realiscic policy of appointment and transfer of teachers must question the 
desirability of continuing for the future such a seniority transfer privilege.^ 
IHirther study of t .‘.le problem was recomi-ieiided by the Comriiittee to the Personnel 
Department. 



TEACHER EXCHANCE The Committee went on to a concentrated effort to formulate 
some plan of teacher e xchange or rotation which would idden the professional 
experience of the individual teacher and also hasten the rate of the racial 
integration of the faculties in the school. All three teacher organizations- 

L & 2. Draft of a Statement for Ajj^proval by The Board of Education as a Plan of 

Implementation for its Announced Policy of Fostering Integration - Section I. 
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Philadelphia Teachers Association « the Philadelphia Federation of Teachers » 
and the Philadelphia Public School Council were invited to participate in the 
Con8fittee*s proceedings* All the representatives of the teacher organizations were 
agreed that such integration of staff was highly desirable but were insistent. :that 
any exchange plan be organized on a completely voluntary basis* 

« 

The general Committee on Nondiscrimination at its meeting on May 14, I964 
expressed grave doubts as to the ability of any voluntary exchange plan "S) 
produce the numbers needed tc change materially the composition of school staffs 
that were predominantly or entirely of one race* The general committee finally 
accepted the recommendation of the Subcommittee on Teacher Training and Personnel 
for such a ‘voluntary plan indth the proviso that an adequate minimum goal be fixed 
by the administration against which to judge the success of the program* ilbe 
plan should be tried out for a period of two years andihen evaluated as to 
numbers realized, and as to momentum. Did it attract more recruits the second 
year than the first? Were the exchange teachers proving satisfactory in tlie 
schools to which they transferred? Was there a real increase in the percentage 
of integration in the school faculties? 

If at -the end of the two year period, a voluntary exchange program had 
not 37ealized its goals in numbers or in professional excellence, it should be 
abandoned and the integration of staffs should b e achieved by an assignment, 
transfer policy administered by tbe Personnel Director in the best interests 
of the school system without regard to teacher preference* 

33ie details of the plan were to be worked out by a task force of the teacher 
organizations and school staff under iiie leadership of the Superintendent* 

Several conferences of the task force have been held and principles for 
implementing an experimental exchange program i/ere agreed upon* The exchange 
will be between permanently appointed teachers of equal ranlc. Only those with an 
A or 2 rating will be considered* Bie exchange will tske place between schools 
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whose faculties are predominantily of one racial group and the exchange person 
will be a manber of the minority group in the receiving school* Bach teacher 
can return to his or her original position* The exchange will continue for not 
less than one year and not more than two^ unless an extension is mutually agreed 
upon* It will be considered an in5)ortant phase of the teacher’s e 3 q)erienceby 
promotional examining committees* The exchange will be on a voluntary basis* ^ 

A six months period is needed to get this program actually under way^ 
Including extensive aqplanation of the proposed plan to the teachers by the 
si^erintendents, principals, and teacher organizations* Bie selection of the 
actual exchange teachers will have to be deferred until after this preliminary 
period and the program should not bo judged on the number of exchanges secured 
during the first year* 

SUMMARI A check of Section III of the jOnplementation Plan - Teacher Training 
and Staff Integration will show that all nine items listed in that secti(xi as 
short-range goals for the conmittee’s recommendations for the Board’s integration 
policy have been studied in detail and remedial action either already taken or 
recommended to the administration* In addition, the new administrative action in 
assignment of principals and the proposed teacher plans for voluntary exchange 
are an inQ>lementation of the Board’s policy of January 7, 1964 to promote 
racial and ethnic heterogeneity in all school faculties* Long-range pi ftn« <T*g 
also has begun through the establishing of a Centralized Personnel Department 
including recommendations for a fully-staffed Recruitment Division. 

U Principles, 1964 Volunteer Sxchange Program - agreed upon by teachers 
organization representatives under leadership of Superintendent* — 

Section Vf 
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Sm#IARY OF OVER 10^ SCHOOLS ^ May 29. 196U 
INTERVmS > TEACHERS 



Number of interviews 



255 



Number of acceptances 

(4 acceptedl but were ruled ineligible) 

2 for pregnancy 

1 by Ifedical Services 

1 will not receive degree until June 

Number of refusals 

Number offered position but have not decided 
^ acceptances 



220 






32 

3 



,^H{• 



Of 32 declinaticns: 13 expressed a preference for schools nearer their 

residences* Of these, 11 stated that they would 
accept any "difficult situation" but the distance 
was piohibitive 

5 preferred to wait until June for new list 

4 had small babies, making it necessary to return 
home early 

2 to await opening of Hill School District 4 in 
September 

3 men declined because they would have to take a 
substantial reduction in salary 

3 preferred to substitute at school wh^re they are 
now teaching 

1 had accepted but called later to say she vjas 
going on vdth work for M, A, instead 

1 had accepted a position vdth the Upper Darby 
School System in preference to Philadelphia 



DISTRICT 


1 


2 


i 


k 


2. 


6 


1 


8 T 

mm mm 


Number of schools on original list 


6 


18 


8 


13 


13 


0 


1 


0-59 


10A6/63 


Number of schools removed by 1/24/64 


6 


6 


5 


8 


10 


0 


1 


0-36 


Number of schools added 2/1/64 


5 


2 


3 


5 


2 


0 


2 


1-20 


Number of schools on new list 2/1/64 


5 


34 


6 


10 


5 


0 


2 


1 - 43 


Niunber of schools removed from new 


5 


2 


1 


5 


2 


0 


2 


H 

1 

S 


list 2/28/64 


Number of schools remaining on list 


0 


12 


5 


5 


3 


0 


0 


0-25 



SCHOOLS iiBOVE 10^ VACi^CIES 
AS OF 5/29/6A 

District 2 Arthur 
Bache 
Benson 
Carver 
Childs 
Darrah 
CH.deon 
Landreth 
Morris 
Reynolds 
Sartain 
Stanton 

3 Havrthome 
Jefferson 
Nebinger 
PaKson 

Soathii«ar(^Read 

4 Blaine 
Claghom 
Dick 
Lel^ 

McIntyre 

5 KLverson 
Hazrison 
Welsh 

TOTALS 



VACANCIES 
ABOVE 10^ 

4 

5 

3 
5 

4 

5 
9 
d 

10 

5 

4 
2 

5 
5 
3 
3 
2 

d 

2 

3 

3 
8 

4 
3 
3 

iisr 



NUMBER NEEDED TO BRING 
BELOW 1QS6 



3 

3 
2 
2 
2 

4 
6 
6 
8 
1 

3 
1 

4 

4 
2 
2 
1 

5 
1 
1 
1 
4 

1 

2 

1 
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1964 VOLUNTEER EXCH/«B PRCGR/il4 

PRESENTED TO THE COI^jIiITTEE ON NONDISCRBiINATIOK BY DR. H. VJETTEIR 

SUPERE‘3TENDEWT OP SCHOOLS 

This experizaonts^ progrom of teacher escchax^e represents the first 
steps in the impleinentation of the foUoxidng recoMiendation of The Board of 
Public Education's Committee on Nondiscriaaination acting on the recommendation 
of the Superintendent: 

«Re,qu^.5,will be made to the various teacher groups in 
Philadelphia to help work out plans for the exchange of teachers 
to step up the process of integration of staff. These exchanges 
will be on a voluntary basis.*' 

PURPOSES OF THE ERCGR/iM 



To extend the integration of instructional personnel 
in the sincere belief that teachers and other personnel of every 
race and creeds planning and working side by side can set^the example 
for the children and the community and can best provide first-class 
education for all^ in order that we may continue as Francis Keppel 
has said, to be "a first-class, first-rate Nation." It is essential 
that students of today, who wiU be the leaders of tomorrow, have 
opportunity to know and work with competent, experienced, under- 
standing teachers of different racial and ethnic backgrounds. 



PRINCIPLES 



1 . The exchange will be on a voluntary basis. 

2. It will continue for not less than one year and not 
more than two years unless an extension is mutually 
agreed upon. 

3. Each teacher can return to his or her original position. 

4. Each teacher must have attained professional status 
(two years) by September 1, 1964> and must have an A 
or B rating as of January 31» 1964* 

5. Seniority of the volunteer will date from the time 
of appointment to the school from idiich the exchange 
is made. 

6. The exchange will be between schools whose faculties 
are predominantly of one racial group and the exchange 
person will be a member of the monority group in the 
receiving school. 



0.75- 



7# Each teacher indio can do so will attend a Special Two* 
Wep’' Workshop to be held in conjvmction with the regular 
Workshop^ and will be reiiabursed in the amount of $300« 

S# The exchange will be considered as an important phase 
of the teacher's experience by promotional examining 
committees* 

9« There will be meetings on school time during the 
exchange year for all the escchange teachers to share 
their estperiences. If on Saturdays, the usual 
reinOsursement will be provided* 

10# There will be a Committee on the Exchange Prograui, 
including representatives of professional groups, 
appointed to develop methods for inviting and encouraging 
teachers and others to share in the exchange program 
in the years ahead# 

11# At the close of the first year there will be an 
evaluation of the program# 
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REPORT ON 

CHANGES IN TEACHING POSITIONS IN SmiWlM SCHOOLS 

February 196A 



Number of intervievns concerning teaching appointments 

concerning separation from system 

Number who refused appointment at this time 
Number appointed Senior Hi^ 

Junior Hi^ 
Teclinical Hi^ 



288 

20 

86 

102 

93 

7 



Number of Vacancies 


Senior Hi^ 


Sept. 1963 
286 


Feb. 1< 
129 




Junior High 


373 


322 




Technical High 


32 


27 


Percent of Vacancies 


Senior Hi^ 


12,9 


6,0 




Junior High 


18.8 


16,2 




Technical High 


11.5 


9.6 



Explanatozy Notes: 

X« A significant number of applicants gained positions on more than one 
®ligibilxty ls.st$ sometimes in two or three subject areas ^ sometimes 
at two or three levels of our systeui so that 

A* ^.ppointments in senior high school have created vacancies in 
other subjects in senior high schools 

Escamples: Retail Selling to Distributive Education 
Clerical Rcactice to Retail Selling 
Social Studies to English 

B, Many assignments to our senior high schools have created 
vacancies in our Junior high schools 

II. Thirty-two offers of appointment were not accepted because the 

applicants are vrorlsing in other school systems or at other positions 
outside our system and will not be available until September 1964. 

Thirty-three refused to accept nei^ assignments. Teachers, and even 
substitutes, in certain Junior high schools prefer their present 
assignment to one in a senior high school in anoth^ neighborhood. 

Two elementary teachers preferred to remain at their elementary 
schools rather than accept assignment to the schools offered 

Twenty-one other eligibles refused appointment laecause th^ did 
not wish to work at the schools which were offered them. 



III. 

IV. 

V. 
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eligibles vrere Interviewed jErom January 2 

vacancies exist in Mathematics (99), 
in tothematics (28)‘anf(SrL^l6)! ’ vacancies exist 

SiSbmtv“lilts^w«^*®^®r eliglbXeB untiX aU current 

«..« « «» s"tS^ Ss S2S1:. •Lt'Si-. 



SECTION V 



CONCLUSION 
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SECTION V 



CONCLUSION 

BELIEF IN PRINCIPLE In concluding this report the Committee on Nondiscrimination 
OP INTEGRATION IN 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS wishes to affirm its unanimous belief in the principle of 
integrated public education* The committee considers the decision of the United 
States Supreme Courts that segregated education by its very nature iJ also inferi:>r 
education^to be both morally right and educationally sound* Be facto segregated 
schools even thou^ caused largely by such conditions as prevalent housing patterns 
and not by any stated educational policy still carry the stigma of inferiority and 
are often in fact inferior in facilities* services and performance* 

VALUE TO ALL STUDENTS, The Committee also believes that the white as well as the 
WHITE AS WELL AS NEGRO 

Negro student loses much of value if his educational 

experience is confined to members of one race or one cultural group* The population 

of the United States has been drawn from many sources, differing in race, religion 

and national origin* The success of our democratic form of government depends on all 

these diverse groups being welded into one nationaliiy and on each individual in the 

country having the imdisputed right to exercise his citizenship equally with all 

others* Understanding of the composite nature of the country and of the inalienable 

ri|^ts of all its citizens is necessary for those who would be our leaders at any 
« • 

level, local or national, or in the wider world where the commitments of the lAiited 
States grow ever heavier and more con^licated* The same fundamental understanding is 
necessary for the ordinary citizen sin^Dly to live at peace with himself and his 
fellow countrymen* 

INTEGRATION CANNOT BE Having affirmed that integrated education is the desirable 
ATTAINED BtlEDIATSLY 

NOR BY SCHOOLS ALONE goal for Philadelphia the Nondiscrimination Committee also 
* * 

believes that, although much can and must be done now, the full goal cannot be 



attained immediately nor can it be rchieved by the schools acting alone* Two 
essential conditions must preced'^ axiy widespread reorganization of the schools to 
effect full integration* 

NEED FOR CQMIiUNITY First the community as‘ a whole and especially those neople 
TO ACCEPT PATTBRIT 

OF INTEGRATION living in the predominantly white nei^jhborhoods must be 

convinced that the very existence of the city and their own enli^tened self- 
interest depend on their acc^tance of integration as the modem and satisfactory 
pattern for life - in housing^ in jobso aiid in education* 

NEED FOR PARTICIPATION To convince the citizens that there is no choice to 
OP ALL AGENCIES AND 

LEADERSHIP G310UPS healthy corporate life other than to accept the free 

association of races iijithin the city will need an intensive program of interpreta- 
tion by school and community and the concerted help of every ag^cy and of every 
leadership group* 

NEED TO HIPROVE The second fundamental need to be realized before integration 

EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 

OF ACHIBVEl^NT of the schools on a wide basis can take place successfully 

vis to improve the educational achievements of the schools themselves* The place 
to begin — end indeed w! ere the SIP progran recommended iQr She Curriculnie Sub- 
committee has already begun - is in the .sohdols which are mainly those in ' . 
the crowded y impoverishedf predominantly Negro neighborhoods* The program of 

educational improvement however should move as quickly as funds and resources are 

§ 

available to embrace the entire school oystemi including both instruction and 
facilities* 

PUTl^ PLAN FOR The intensive effort to try to solve the problem of de facto 

REORGANIZATION TO 

OBTAIN INTEGRATION segregation as it affects the public schools in our great 
Nor bhem cities has brou^t to the fore consideration of new ways in which to 
organize public education* 
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The suggestion v^ch seems to be vdnning general acceptance^ of the 
nation’s most eminent educational experts endorses a reorganization of the 
educational pattern of the public schools into three types of schools^ each 
having four grades^ knovm as the K^4W|.*-4 Plan# The first four grades wuld 
constitute a primaiy neighborhood school; the second,a 5th through 8th grade 
middle school; and the thirds 9th through 12th grade^ a 4*ysar senior high 
school# This would replace the pattern now usually followed of the elementary 

school K through 6; the junior high school 7 through 9; the senior hi^ school 
10 through 12# 

recommended in both the curriculum and the Sites sections 

ORGMIZATIGN 

of this report that this new organization be tried out in 
several places in Philadelphia# 






^ coupled as recommended by the Curriculum Committee with 

PIIJMMGl SCHCX)L 

an extension into prekindergarten education and with an after- 
school tutorial program, the years in the neighborhood lower school (grades 14*) 
should provide the pupils of all backgrounds with the basic skills they need to 
progress steadily from the 5th through the 8th grade of the Mddle School, 

'StE^It© Middle School, if the new divisions were followed, would 

MIDDLE SCH(X)L draw from a large enough base to provide for a much greater 
degree of integrated school population. It would also have the best possible 
modem facilities including science and language laboratories, television aids 
and teaching machines, adequate libraries, music rooms and studios, as well as 
auditoriums, lunchrooms and large playing fields, 

^ believed that educational centers like these would 

iDJbIiIXUK nXGn SCHOOL 

provide the pupils with a tremendous impetus in ^development 
and would send them to the large integrated 4 year high school (9th through 12th 
grade) well trained and ready for steady achievement# 



1# Allen Report - Desegregating the Public Schools of New York City, May 12, 1964 
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This plan should, as the Sites Comraittee suggests, be tried out now in one 
or two districts as a basis for future programming along with other possible 
innovations such as the concept of the Educational Park.^ 

advantage of the K-4-4-4 Plan of organization is 
that it represents a fresh approach to some of the problems 
that are inherent in the effort of the public schools of the Iftiited States to 
educate all the children of all the people through the high school years 
irrespective of their background or basic academic ability. It peimits concen- 
tration on basic skills when the child is young and ingsressionable. It allows 
the next four years to be one of exploration in techniques and course material 
with the added advantage of more integration and a more diversified student bo<^. 
It allows a solid four years of high school work to prepare for college adeqiately 
or master a business or vocational skill. 

The junior high school for some years has been the weakest part of the school 
organization in terms of procuring teachers and of preparing pupils for senior 
high school. By providing the type of junior high school facilities and depart- 
mental work and activities in the Mddle School, the plus factors of the junior 
high organization are retained. Pour full years at the senior high school level 
allow for better achievement in all subjects, particularly in language and science, 

OTB^SC^LS^ Nondiscrimination Committee is convinced that such 

a basic approach to educational needs, accompanied with 
fir:, new facilities and adequate staffs, will give Philadelphia the kinds of 
schools parents seek for their children. Such schools would be a major 
influence in stemming the flight to the suburbs and in attracting back to the 
city families wanting the best in education. 



1, Sites Committee - Section II 
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^ rewifintatiwi of the schools and. the development of new 

activities to carry out the K-4-4-4 plan, if and when that is 
decided upon^will take at least ten years to accos^jlish. In the meantime, using 
the existing school plant, there are less complete but important steps that can be 
taken to increase the amount of integration in the Philadelphia Public Schools in 
furtherance of the policy of The Board of Public Education to foster integration/ 
These are spelled out in the recommendations of the Sites Subcommittee and affim- 
ed by the general Nondiscrimination Committee. Besides the new uses of the school 
plant, there are the very sweeping recommendations in the Curriculum Report for 
improved education all along the line, and the recommendation of the Teacher 
Training and Personnel Committee for better recruitment and training of teachers, 
and for steady progress toward the complete integration of the professional staff. 
Throughout all the recommendations runs the need to iriiprove the area of intergroup 
relations with specific courses for both pupils and teachers, and with continuous 
interpretation to the community of school policies on integration. The steps 
that have already been taken through Board and administrative action are very- 
necessary first steps but they should be followed Iqt a planned and sustained 
program of further integration that is understood by the community and in which 
the community leadership continues to have vigorous participation. 



HECONiaD/lTIQN FOR 
Nm ADimtlSTRATIHE 
UNIT 



In order to insure the success of such an Integration 
program, the Nondiscrimination Ccmimittee further recam- 



mends a new administrative unit in the school system to plan, coordinate, and 
evaluate the integration program and act in a liaison capacity between the 
Superintendent and a Citizens Advisory Committee on Integration. 






June 1963 and January I964. 



The exact administrative structure to be adopted should be determined by 
The Board of Public Education on recommendatic^ from the Superintendent of 
Schools. The Nondiscrimination Cammittee, however, would like, drawing from 
its own experience of the last 18 months, to make some explicit suggestions at 
this time concerning the responsibilities to be given such a unit, and the type 
and kind of Citizens Advisory Committee that should be appointed. 



DIVISION OP 
INTEGRATION AND 
INTSRGROUP 
REIATIONS 



The nev/ unit should be called the Division of integration 
and Ihtergroup Relations. The responsibility of the division 
should be to coordinate the integration program in the cen— 



staff divisions of Curriculum, Buildings, Personnel, and Research and in 



the line organization of the school districts. The director of the division 



should have as his special responsibility the development of a progzam of inter** 
group activities both In the schools and in the community as it relates to the 
schools. He should iiave also the added speemc responsibility for continuous 
interpretation of the Board *s policies on integration to the community. He 
should have direct relationship with the Superintendent to allow unobstructed 
communication on the needs and progress of the integration program. In his 
liaison capacity between the Superintendent and the Citizens Advisory Committee 
the director would report to the Advisory Committee on the recommendations of the 
Superintendent and the administrative implementation of the program. He would 

* 

also transmit recommendations from the Advisory Committee to the Superintendent. 
Thirdly, he would report to the Advisory Committee on the development of the 



intergroup relations activities and ask for help from the Committee in inter-* 



preting to the community any area of the division *s work. 
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development of the advisory functions of the Special 

InS^AHON^ nondiscrimination throu^ the addition of 

members chosen from the community offers some guidelines 
for forming a Citizens Advisory Committee on Integration, ‘She Nondiscrimination 
Committee# as it finally was constituted# and the form in which it operated# 
consisted of Board of Education members# staff resource members from the various 
administrative divisions# staff specifically assigned to the work of the committee 



representatives from the teachers organizations# and community members - a total 
of approximately 100, 



s 



The combination of Board Members# staff at various levels# 



STRucTuiyi; op 

CITIZENS ADVISORY 

COUraiTTEE and community members proved very beneficial to the work of 

the committee and should be retained for the new Citizens Advisory Committee, 

The size of the new Advisory Committee should be considerably smaller than the 



present ITondisorimination Committee if it is to be conceived as a working commit- 
tee. Both Board and community members should be appointed for a specific term# 
perhaps of three years. The terms should be staggered to allow for continuity of 
membership. It might be useful to convene a larger community groux^ a few t imes a 
year to hear progress reports. The Advisory Committee should meet at least every 
two months during the school year at a stated thne. The Board members serving 

on the Advisory Committee would als) constitute a Committee of the Board on Inte- 
gration, 



IQie membership of the Citizens Advisory Committee should 

t 

represent a cross-section of geographical# racial# and 



HEI';IBBRSHIP OP 
CITIZENS ADVISORY 
COIvSilTTEB- 

cr!oss-section op 

COMMUNITY community leadership of Philadelphia so that understanding 

of the needs could be channeled quickly to many groups, !I5iis cross-section should 
include representatives of the business leadership of the oi%# of the educational 
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leadership in the universities^ of the parents throiigh the Home and School Coun- 
cil, and of other citizen leadership organizations interested in quality education 
integration, and intergroup relations* All the members of the Advisory Committee 
should be appointed by the President of The Board of Public Education after con- 
sultation ‘with the Superintendent of Schools and the Director of the Division of 
Integration and Intergroup Relations* Once the Advisory Committee has been chosen 
and is functioning, it v/ould be possible to have an internal nominating committee 
offering names for appointment of new members, 

VAIDB OF CITIZENS An interested and informed Citizens Advisory Committee, 
ADVISQRI COliilTTEB 

able to report back to the community at various levels 
and to originate its own recommendations and refer them through the Superintendent 
to The Board of Public Education for consideration, will be able to win comnrunity 
support for the integration program with its attendant measures to improve edu- 
cation for all, 

NEED FOR NICER- The program of general educational improvement and inte- 
BASEE FIMNCES 

gration in the schools of Philadelphia has already been 
started with such funds as were available, A comprehensive program can no 
longer be delayed* It will be very costly* Ilany of the immediately realizable 
recommendations in curriculum and administration can be accomplished with about 
an 8^ Increase in the present annual budget. The more sweeping changes in 
curriculum, school organization and capital building can not be estimated with 
any accuracy* The reduction in class size on a citywide basis which should be 
done as quickly as possible will alone need millions of dollars to provide the 
classrooms, the teachers and the textbooks and supplies* This means both a 
larger capital budget to provide the classrooms and a larger annual budget to 
provide the services. As each recommendation is considered by The Board of Public 
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iSducation^ its cost and the \ta.y to finance it would be carefully examined* Ob- 
viously support beyond the local tax dollar will be needed, and local sources 
must be augmented by State and Federal funds* In this need for support beyond 
its local sources Philadelphians educational situation is no different from 
that of New York and Chicago and other metropolitan areas* ihe time has come 
for the national government to accept its share of the responsibility for the 
health of its great cities, and the education and welfare of their children* 

H'iPORT&I'IGE Ihe Nondiscrimination Committee believes that the program 

OF n^TEGRATION 

IN ililTION outlined in the recommendations of this report presents 

Philadelphia as well as The Board of Public Sducation with a great opportunity 
to improve the conditions under which the children of the City are educated 
both in regard to their mastery of basic skills and in regard to their experi- 
ence of sharing studies and recreation with children of anothdr race under the 
guidance of an Integrated professional staff* 

There is no greater task confronting the American people, nor one more 
closely related to our responsibilities as a Nation conceived in liberty and 
promising equality for all, than to teach our children to live in consonance 
with the national heritage* 



